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We propose to hold no inquest on the corpse. 
NOTES OF THE WEEK The main cause of death was the swing of the 
pendulum, aggravated by mistaken election tactics 

N Tuesday Mr. Baldwin tendered his | and the gamble of three-cornered fights. The 
QO resignation to the King; on Wednes- | country evidently desired a change. It was a 

day Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was invited | dull Government, it made mistakes and lost oppor- 
to form a ministry and kissed hands on | tunities; but it was not a bad Government as 
his appointment as Prime Minister. These | bad Governments go (though—like ‘‘ Saki’s ”’ 
were the bare facts signifying the Conserva- | cook—it went). We regret profoundly the sus- 
tive defeat at the polls and the promotion pension of Conservative rule, but we shall expend 


of Labour to the strongest position in the House. neither time nor tears over the late Government’s 
The figures at the present time (there are still 


: _ | passing. As our readers know, we _ thought 
Pig = Safety First ’’ a bad slogan, and so it proved 


weekend there had been some uncertainty to be; we thought it impossible that the Conser- 
ates | Party should continue to keep indefinitely 
Cabinet was divided (as was the Press) on the the luck of the three-cornered gamble, and here, 
question whether the Conservative Government | °° We were right. Conservatives polled more 
should resign at once or should meet Parliament | V°'®S than Labour, and Liberals polled ridicu- 
on June 25. In our opinion Mr. Baldwin took lously more votes than their numbers in the new 
the wise course. By waiting until Parliament met | House represent: once more we shall have a 
he would only have been deferring the sentence, | Government representing a minority of the elec- 
and at the risk of incurring animus on the ground | torate, and so we shall continue to have until our 
that he was attempting to defraud Labour of a | unrepresentative electoral system is changed— 
square deal. As we write the personnel of the new | which will be when? We see little prospect of it 
Cabinet has not been announced. in the immediate future. 
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Parliament under a Government with a pre- 
carious majority is likely to prove a good deal 
more real and lively than it was under the over- 
sized majority that has gone. We anticipate much 
good from a compact Conservative Opposition, 
which will not be too big for the back- 
bencher to get his chance. One thing we deeply 
regret, and that is the temporary absence of some 
of the brilliant younger Conservatives who have 
fallen by the way—men like Mr. Duff Cooper, 
Captain Macmillan, Mr. Loder and others— 
that band of progressives who promised so much 
for Conservatism. Men like these must come 
back. If the party leaders are wise, they will see 
to it that places are soon found for them. The 
one danger we foresee for the party is that, these 
brighter elements being missing, it might tend to 
become stereotyped and reactionary. Against 
that danger young blood is the surest safeguard. 
These brains will be needed in the next Conser- 
yative ministry ; they must not be allowed to rust. 


There have been unworthy suggestions put 
about that Mr. Baldwin may seize the opportunity 
of defeat to seek political retirement, and even 
that such a course would be beneficial to his party. 
There is nothing in the rumour and nothing in 
the implication. Mr. Baldwin has no present 
intention of retiring. He has not been uniformly 
fortunate as an election leader, it is true, the Con- 
servatives under his banner having lost two elec- 
tions out of three; but as a correspondent aptly 
puts it in a letter we print elsewhere, he is the 
Bombardier Wells of Conservatism—the more he 
is defeated the more he is loved. And with good 
reason. It was not he, but the experts supposed 
to be learned in electoral psychology, who mis- 
calculated. Those who criticize Mr. Baldwin 
forget his immense personal popularity in the 
country and the importance to his party of his 
left-wing temperament. It is probably true to say 
that Mr. Baldwin’s personality is worth a million 
votes to his party. 


The surprise of the election was the complete 
failure of the Liberals. Their representation in the 
new Parliament, it is true, will be monstrously 
disproportionate to the number of votes cast for 
them, but even so they made an unexpectedly: poor 
showing. The luck of the gamble went against 
them, and so small is their following that though 
they will hold the balance their calculation of 
being able to force a measure of electoral reform 
on the party they support seems unlikely to be 
fulfilled. Their prestige has suffered disastrously. 
With re-union, with the output of enormous 
energy and industry, with expensive trumpetings, 
they have managed to return to Westminster only 
twelve stronger than they went away—though 
with a noticeably stronger team intellectually. In 
a leading article we discuss their predicament. 
It is certainly a very delicate one. Will they be 
able to retain their unity throughout the new 
Parliament? And if they do, but fail to get elec- 
toral reform, can they hope to survive another 
election ? 


The nation has been shocked by news of the 
second illness of the King and profoundly relieved 
by the official and semi-official reports of his 
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rally and by the information that His Maj 

is able to transact public business. Only 
monarch with a very sensitive conscience ie 
his duties are in question would have made 
effort of personally receiving, in such Gam 
stances, the resigning and the new Premiers Mr. 
jRamsay MacDonald, always responsive to 
graciousness, has paid tribute to the King for his 
concern that the new Government should not, b 
reason of His Majesty’s illness, be denied - 
of the formal courtesies ordinarily extended ‘s 
Ministers, and we may be sure that his Prospective 
colleagues fully appreciate this evidence that the 
Crown is above all parties and that its present 
wearer is anxious to accord every consideration 
to whatever body the electorate places in 
power. 


General Dawes, famous for his blunt speaking 
is reported to have declared that when he arrives 
in London next week to take up his post as 
American Ambassador, he will “ talk plain 
English about the suicidal nonsense of the two 
great English-speaking peoples continuing to 
build armaments for a potential conflict, from the 
mere idea of which both shrink with horror.’”’ He 
may be sure he will receive the most cordial recep. 
tion, for the possibility of Anglo-American rivalry 
is, in the opinion of people on this side of the 
Atlantic, the gravest problem of the day. There 
can be little doubt that the thinness of Sir 
Austen’s majority at the poll was due in part to 
the feeling that he lacked the imagination to 
appreciate the immense possibilities of the Kellogg 
Pact. Both Mr. Hoover and Mr. Stimson last 
week made it perfectly clear that a failure to achieve 
not only limitation but a drastic reduction of 
armaments would jead to the adoption by the 
United States of the greatest naval programme 
ever conceived. The Labour Government have 
here an opportunity of reducing the burden of 
armaments such as can have been given to few 
Governments in history. They are exceedingly 
fortunate to come into power at this moment. 
They will be judged by the way they use their 


opportunity. 


It may sometimes happen that a Government 
with a sound home policy cuts a poor figure in 
foreign affairs, and vice versa. Thus it is genei- 
ally recognized that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald in 
his first administration was a poor Prime Minister, 
but a good Foreign Secretary. We have, there- 
fore, no great fear that the Labour Government 
will fail in its dealings abroad. Had we felt 
uneasiness at the departure of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain from the Foreign Office, it would have been 
dispelled by the singular unanimity with which 
the French Press is lamenting that departure. The 
Locarno Pact, thrust upon Sir Austen by Lord 
D’Abernon, gave him immense prestige; the 
promises he made to Spain and Poland at the 
behest of France to get them permanent seats on 
the League of Nations Council, or the muddle of 
the Anglo-French naval compromise of last year, 
showed the danger to this country when the 
Foreign Secretary followed his own inclinations. 
.ve certainly bear France no sort of ill-will, but 
a pro-French policy which makes us appear anti- 
German lacks dignity, and is a definite danger 


to peace. 
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At last, after a series of crises which must have. 


brought the experts to the verge of nervous 
collapse, the Committee on Reparations in Paris 
has reached agreement. Within a few days its 

rt will be submitted to the interested Govern- 
ments. This success has been made possible by 
Belgian acceptance of the German offer to 
conduct Separate negotiations to settle the claim 
for compensation on account of the depreciated 
German marks left in Belgium at the Armistice, 
but it is understood that these negotiations must 
be successfully concluded before the new repara- 
tion plan enters into force. This Belgian diffi- 
culty arose mainly because, after the Armistice, 
the Belgian Government agreed to take over 
German notes in Belgium at the very favourable 
rate of 125 francs to 100 marks, with the result 
that millions of otherwise almost valueless marks 
were smuggled into the country by speculators, 
and Germany was ultimately faced with a claim 
for the repayment of a far larger quantity of cur- 
rency than her occupation authorities had left 
behind them. It is clear that the new negotiations 
will not be’ brought to a conclusion without 
difficulty. 


We have never concealed our fear lest the 
Experts Committee, conceived rather rashly by 
Mr. Parker Gilbert, the American Agent-General 
for reparations, should fail and leave Europe 
without even that definite stability that resulted 
from the Dawes Plan. We are all the more 
thankful that by unremitting toil and patience 
the experts have arrived at a solution of a problem 
which, in its essentials, was a political one. It 
should now be possible to commercialize a sum, 
which, though considerable, will not be much 
more than a five-hundredth part of the colossal 
figure which was currently mentioned before the 
experts met; and at the same time Germany has 
not been compelled entirely to sacrifice safe- 
guards in the event of a serious financial crisis. 
There can be little doubt that the Governments 
will now adopt the experts’ report, although Herr 
Stresemann will inevitably demand the immediate 
evacuation of the Rhineland. Probably he has 
already received unofficial assurances that this 


evacuation shall be carried out before the end of 
the year. 


The resignation of Mr. Baldwin’s Government, 
and the consequent decision of Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain not to attend the League of Nations meet- 
ing in Madrid, will rob the Council Session on 
Monday of most of its interest. Obviously there 
can be no decisive private discussions about the 
evacuation of the Rhineland in the absence of the 
British Foreign Secretary, and the proposals 
drawn up in London last month by a committee 
consisting of Sir Austen Chamberlain, M. 
Adatchi, and Sefior Quinones de Leon, for 
revising the methods adopted by the Council in 
dealing with European minorities, will inevitably 
have to be postponed until the next session at the 
end of August. Discontented and ill-used minori- 


ties, sponsored, and perhaps encouraged, by 


Germany, would be a grave danger to peace. The 


Labour Government have made a special study 
of minorities and are likely to do all in their power 
to improve their situation. 


The expected war between the Nationalist 
Government in China, and the Christian general, 
Feng Yu-hsiang, has not yet developed. Feng 
shows considerable reluctance to fight; mainly, 
no doubt, owing to the desertion of several of his 
more trusted generals. Instead he has announced 
his intention to go to Europe for his health. The 
Nanking Government is wisely holding its hand 
until it is clear whether Feng really intends 
to carry out his promise to leave the country. 
Meanwhile a serious conflict has broken out 
between China and Russia over the recent raid- 
ing of the Russian consulates in Harbin, and other 
Manchurian cities. Nanking has received a sharp 
note of protest from Moscow, and extra-territorial 
rights have been withdrawn from the Chinese 
Embassy there, and from all Chinese Consulates 
in Russia. The possibility of armed conflict in 
Manchuria cannot be ruled out. 


The force which seemed to Sir William Hor- 
wood almost impeccable continues to be relieved 
of members who are held to have walked in the 
conspicuous, but for long officially unregarded, 
footsteps of Goddard. Among the charges against 
four police officers now dismissed is consorting 
with persons whom they might ‘ reasonably have 
been expected to suspect’’ to be keepers of brothels 
in the West End. The officers concerned have 
appealed to the Home Secretary (no longer Sir 
William Joynson-Hicks), and to that extent their 
case must be regarded as sub judice. But without 
in any way prejudicing their appeal by assuming 
that these particular officers are guilty, we are 
bound to notice the slowness with which the 
authorities have become acquainted with public 
suspicion of no small proportion of the West End 
police. Likely enough, much of the gossip cur- 
rent for years was either baseless or exaggerated, 
but it should long ago have led to searching 
investigation. Public confidence in the police is 
the prime condition of police efficiency. 


The Birthday honours invite little com- 
ment. The one criticism we have to offer, 
while rejoicing that Mr. Robert Bridges is made 
an O.M., is in reference to the incapacity of 
official Conservatism to recognize its literary 
allies. There is still living a great scholar who, 
apart from his direct services to political 
Conservatism between fifty and thirty years 
ago, has most vigorously and genially con- 
tributed all his writing life to the stimulation 
of Conservatism in literature and in social life. 
There is a younger, though now elderly, scholar 
who has been in a different way, not least in 
‘* musings ’’ which may be without ‘‘ method ”’ 
but which are emphatically not without principle, 
of great service to the true Conservative ideal. Why 
cannot Conservative Governments think upon such 
men, little as they seek honours? Why cannot 
Conservative Governments reward those who, what- 
ever their politics, are engaged in the battle for 
the conservation of the countryside and of our 
historical inheritance ? 
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SAFETY FIRST—NEW STYLE 


AFETY FIRST proved a bad slogan for 
G Conservatives in the election; it would be 
a good one for the new Labour Govern- 
ment. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald should borrow it; 
he will find little reluctance on the part of Con- 
servatives to relinquish their claims to ownership. 
Labour has succeeded in its first hope of turning 
Mr. Baldwin out, but it has failed in its second 
of obtaining a clear majority; it will therefore be 
compelled to go slow during its tenure of office 
and to avoid extremes of policy. 

Safety First ’’ will be Mr. MacDonald’s 
line. During the election he was studiously 
moderate, and it paid him as well as it 
paid the late Government badly. His object 
was then, and will be in the new Parlia- 
ment, to convince the country that Labour is not 
a bogey man, but a perfectly respectable consti- 
tutional alternative to a Conservative administra- 
tion. If he succeeds in this he doubtless calculates 
on a further increase in his following at the next 
election. After that—who knows? He has pleaded 
already for a fair chance to develop his policy with- 
out interruption, and has stated that he sees no 
reason why his ministry should not last for at 
least two years. Longer than that, or much longer, 
he would probably not desire, because after that 
the swing of the pendulum would begin to 
operate to his disadvantage. 

He has appealed to the other two parties for 
tolerance, but whether or not he gets his two 
years’ minimum depends chiefly on himself. He 
is perfectly right in wishing to avoid another elec- 
tion in the near future, and the Conservative 
Opposition, if it is wise, will do nothing to pre- 
cipitate one. Only rash action on the part of the 
new Government themselves will bring them to 
an abrupt end. Provided they pursue a progres- 
sive middle course without foolish experiments 
or obvious inefficiency (the latter not a likely con- 
tingency) they can count, for the present, we 
believe, on reasonable Conservative support on 
issues vital to their existence. If they can get 
that they will be more or less independent of 
Liberal favours, which will upset the calculations 
of Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues (already 
turned topsy-turvy at the polls) and leave them 
more than ever embarrassed. Their position in 
the new House will be extremely delicate anyhow, 
and one bad blunder might ruin them; but 
whereas to make a mistake would be dangerous, to 
be ignored would be fatal. The one real hope of the 
Liberals is to coax—they are not strong enough to 
frighten—the new Government into producing a 
measure of, electoral reform. The comparative 
figures of Liberal votes cast and Liberal members 
returned give them an emphatic right to attempt 
it, but we fear they are extremely unlikely to suc- 
ceed. For this we shall be sorry, for we believe 
it to be right in principle and expedient in prac- 
tice. But this does not alter the fact that Labour 
profited considerably this time by the luck of the 
three-cornered gamble, and that they are not likely 
to pass a measure which will, to whatever extent, 
tend to increase Liberal representation in succeed- 
ing Parliaments at the expense of their own. 

Before any measure of electoral reform makes 
its appearance, the Government are likely to bring 


a 
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forward several other measures, under the banner 
of Safety First. They can count fairly certainly on 
some .of the features of their election pro- 
gramme receiving Conservative and Liberal sy 
port. All parties are agreed on disarmament ang 
the pursuance of a peace policy in Europe and 
outside. The only changes likely here are changes 
for the better—an evening-up of the balance in 
Europe, which lately has tilted rather heavily 
towards France, and a speeding up of naval 
parleys with America. Likewise all parties are 
agreed on the necessity for relieving unemploy. 
ment, and it should not be difficult for the Govern. 
ment to concert plans the principles of which the 
Opposition will not obstruct. 

After this, we come to more contentious ground 
if we may judge by Labour’s election utterances, 
There will be no extension of Safeguarding, of 
course; but will Mr. Snowden seek to abolish 
what there is? If so, Conservatives will Oppose, 
but here the Government will be safe from defeat 
because they can count on solid Liberal support. 
Next on the list come our relations with Russia. 
Labour’s attitude is well known; it is pledged to 
an early resumption of negotiations. It was 
Russia that brought the last Labour ministry to 
its downfall, but on this occasion we anticipate 
no crisis. Many business men are in favour of 
renewing relations; so are a number of Conserva- 
tives who have always regarded the Arcos raid 
fiasco and its consequences as a blunder. The 
attitude of many other Conservatives in this matter, 
if they are honest with themselves, is probably 
this: that they think on the whole renewed rela. 
tionship with Russia would not be a bad thing, 
but they would hesitate to bring it about them- 
selves and will be glad to have someone else to 
do it for them.. 

Another policy to which Labour definitely 
pledged itself on election platforms, the repeal 
of the Trade Disputes Act passed after the 
General Strike, is a good deal more con- 
tentious. Conservatives would’ probably oppose 
this strongly; what of the Liberals? It is 
possible that if and when this Repeal Act were 
introduced, dangerous as it might become for the 
Government its gravest threat would be to the 
Liberal Party. On this or on some other con- 
tentious matter during the lifetime of the new Par. 
liament, Liberal solidarity is likely to be severely 
tested. There will come a moment when the party 
will have to decide how far it is to go in the wake 
of Labour, and on the wisdom or otherwise of its 
decision will depend its continuance as a united 
force and even its survival as a political entity. 
The more we look at it the clearer it becomes that 
the worst perils of the new Parliament will be not 
for Labour but for Liberals. They, too, must try 
Safety First, but for them it will be a great deal 
more difficult. 


LABOUR AND THE EMPIRE 


T is matter for congratulation that Imperial policy, 
] like foreign policy, is now. definitely outside party 

controversy. In this respect Labour marks a defi- 
nite advance even on Liberalism in its heyday. The 
root origin of the quarrel that has brought the party to 
its present plight lies in Imperial policy and in the 
struggle for dominance in Liberal counsels 
between the Imperialists and the anti-Imperialists. 
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The Liberal League of Asquith, Haldane and Grey 


was formed to correct what was thought to be the 
disruptive tendencies of Liberal criticism during the 
South African War. This division of opinion was not 
healed by the Liberal victory of 1906 but persisted 
under other forms right through the war, and its final 
manifestation was in the open breach between Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George. The little-Englanders, as 
they used to be called, are now in a negligible minority 
in the party, but until quite recently they commanded 
the majority of its votes in the country, and much of 
the confusion of party politics during and after the 
war has been due to the crossing over from their 
tive sides of the two sections of Liberal opinion 

on Imperial policy. Had the Labour Party in its 
growth contracted the Liberal Party’s bias on Imperial 
licy, the Labour successes in the last election would 
have given us cause for anxiety abroad as well as at 

e. 

ities is, it is true, within the party a definitely 
anti-Imperialist section, which occasionally indulges 
in strange antics, but it is small and is coincident in 
extent with the Communists and Maxtonian school 
of Socialists. But even the Clydesiders have under- 
gone a process of conversion. Mr. Tom Johnston, 
who is probably the ablest of the young Socialists, 
is a strong Imperialist and a keen student of Empire 
problems. He has a following in the party and it 
looks to Mr. Thémas as its most influential leader in 
party counsels, It is not generally realized that even 
now a new Imperial system is being slowly evolved. 
The Dominions have ceased to be regarded as colonies 
and have become equal nations with our own, under 
the authority of the Crown. The problem of unemploy- 
ment is largely a problem of transference of popula- 
tions within the single nations of the Empire and 
from one nation to the other. Emigrating within the 
Empire ought to mean no more than removal from 
one county to another. The Labour Party can do 
more than any other to popularize this view, and there 
is no more useful work to which it can set its hand. 

But this is only part of the Imperial problem. There 
will have to be a new settlement of India and it looks 
as though it would have to be carried through by a 
Labour Government. It is rarely that such an oppor- 
tunity comes to a new and still comparatively untried 
party, but the general temper of the party is by no 
means unfavourable to the successful accomplishment 
of the task. The party has learned by now that for 
success in politics it is not enough to have ideas which 
are sound in logic and morals. The larger half of 
politics is in the realism which is not deceived by mere 
phrases, in laborious study of the facts, and in patient 
adaptation of general ideas to the facts which are 
nowhere so complicated and so baffling to the gener- 
alizer as in India. If the Labour Party can show by 
its Indian policy that it possesses these qualities, its 
reputation will be immensely enhanced, and whatever 
trouble we may have in our domestic affairs we shall 
be free from anxiety about our Imperial heritage. 

But there is yet another Empire springing up in 
tropicat Africa and the Middle East of Asia which is 
neither Dominion nor Imperial possession like India, 
but is slowly awakening to a sense of common interest. 
The Victorians were somewhat too unreserved in their 
self-congratulations on our Imperial success in founding 
Empires as compared with the comparative failures 
of other countries. Our success in founding new 
nations across the seas and in the governing of the 
hundreds of millions in India with the minimum of 
military force is apparent to all. But against that 
success we have to set comparative failure in tropical 
Africa and in the West Indies. Their development, 
considering the length of time in which we have been 
i possession, has been culpably slow and it is only 
now that we are waking up to the fact and that the 
pace of growth has been quickened. It would be 
dificult to exaggerate the value of the work that has 


been done since the war, and some part of the 
success must be ascribed to the fact that the work 
has not been harassed by party controversy. There 
is good reason for hoping that the Labour Party will 
continue it in the same spirit, and thus complete our 
immunity from anxiety in the Empire, considered as a 
great business as well as a great political concern. 


THE ELECTION RESULTS ANALYSED 


[‘‘ Statist’ here briefly sums up the election 
results in relation to his forecasts. } 


HE electoral situation becomes ‘ curiouser and 

curiouser.’’ It may sound absurd to say that 

in the course of seven years there has been but 
little change, yet this is the fact. With a three-party 
system, comparatively small changes in relative 
strengths can produce wholly disproportionate effects 
in representation. ‘‘ We do not believe Conservatives 
can count on keeping indefinitely the luck of the three- 
cornered gamble ’’ said the Sarurpay REviEw on the 
eve of the election, Within a week these words have 
received abundant justification. The unknown x has 
weighted the Labour side of the equation entirely. In 
popular language Labour has had all the luck. The 
controlling factor has been the Liberal candidatures. 
These have won a handful of seats for Liberalism, 
have put the Conservatives out and have let Labour 
in. From the Labour standpoint, the Anti-Socialist 
vote could not have been split more fortunately. In a 
preliminary survey I suggested 261 as the minimum 
Conservative, and 284 as the maximum Labour hold- 
ings, respectively. I gave these as a ‘‘worst possible’’ 
contingency on the assumption of a fall in the Conser- 
vative strength to the 1923 position. Unhappily, this 
is what has happened. The new position (Con- 
servatives 257, Labour 288) is almost exactly accord- 
ing to that forecast. 

Believing that something less bad than the worst 
was a reasonable prognostication, I named 111 seats 
that might be lost. Of these, 88 fell and nearly 50 
more in addition. Mr, Baldwin has been blamed for 
alienating a vote that, in reality, he has never pos- 
sessed. In 1924, many Liberals, uneasy about the 
Zinovieff letter and tired of annual elections, supported 
the Conservatives in order to obtain a lasting Govern- 
ment. Now that their own party has made a 
determined attempt to restore lost fortunes, a majority 
of these has reverted to Liberalism. Stalemate in the 
constituencies has produced stalemate in representa- 
tion. With the Conservatives it is a case of ‘‘ as you 
were ” in 1923; but in the meantime the Liberals have 
lost votes to Labour and this constitutes the real 
Labour advance. The Liberal vote has increased but 
is still below the 1923 level. The Communists have had 
the fun of the fight at a cost of 21 forfeits, which 
sum, fittingly enough, has passed to the community. 
They returned from their foray with a couple of scalps, 
namely, Bethnal Green and Greenock, for which it 
is to be hoped the Liberals feel suitably grateful. 

There is no justification for the ‘‘ flapperdoodle ” 
now being talked about the ‘“‘ electorettes.’” Mr. 
Baldwin extended the francise as a matter of 
electoral equity and this reform has contributed little 
to the result. A glance at the majorities is sufficient 
to show the reality of ‘‘ clustering,’’ and analysis 
of the relative strengths of the parties shows that 
these have remained astonishingly consistent. If we 
compare the by-election results of 1929 with those of 
the General Election in the same constituencies the 
changes in relative strengths are found to be trifling. 
The Conservative slump—largely the effect of the 
detachment of Liberal votes—was in being long 
before May of this year. 
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the bad that has proved the most sine 
MARKETING AND MIDDLEMEN tive to the producer. Danish eggs may not be as 


By L. F. EASTERBROOK 


EW people seem to be aware of the revolution 

that is taking place under their noses in the 

marketing of home-produced food. ‘The position 
in regard to the quality of food produced in this 
country is well known. We can produce the 
best eggs, the best fruit, the best meat, vegetables, 
potatoes, barley, oats and hay in the world. But 
somehow the consumer who ‘“‘ Buys British” has 
been finding that he is often disappointed in the 
quality of British produce that he buys, in spite of 
the high price he pays. At the same time the pro- 
ducer has been disappointed at the way in which 
foreigners undersell him over here, in spite of the low 
price he receives. 

The first and obvious thing was to blame the 
middleman, who, it seemed, must be doing very well 
since the difference between producers’ and consumers’ 
prices was so wide. Accordingly, a heretic hunt was 
started when we first realized this, some years ago, 
and everyone’s friends began to recount sinister stories 
of butchers and grocers who week-ended at Brighton 
and Sandwich in Rolls-Royces. Enquiries were 
demanded by members of Parliament under the spur 
of outraged letters from their constituents. Unfor- 
tunately no enquiry was able to establish any general 
charge of profiteering among the middlemen. The 
Linlithgow Report, the most painstaking and perhaps 
the most efficient of them all, considered the spread 
between producers’ and consumers’ prices ‘‘ unduly 
wide,” but stated also that there was no evidence that 
the general run of middlemen were making unreason- 
able profits. So far as the figures of bankruptcies 
indicate anything, bakers, butchers and dairymen have 
shown a higher percentage of financial failure than 
farmers. Common sense also suggests that the 
tremendous competition among numbers of shops and 
firms selling the same goods in every town must make 
profiteering impossible. 

Where was the money going? There was a 
period of disappointment that the middleman seemed 
to have eluded the expiation of his crimes as artfully 
as the Kaiser, and then the truth began to dawn. 
When goods have to be thrown away because they are 
bad, when they have to be carefully inspected and 
sorted out, when they are offered to the public in 
such a condition that complaints are frequent and 
there is no standard of the particular article that wilt 
win the confidence and preference of the consumer, 
it costs more to handle them. This cost is reflected 
either in high prices to the buyer or in low prices 
to the producer. In the case of our food we suffered 
both these disadvantages. Mr. Henry Ford helped 
us to see where we were going wrong. He showed 
that what we have come to call ‘‘ mass production ” 
can greatly reduce the costs of the producer, and 
therefore of the article. But he showed something 
far more remarkable. He showed that ‘‘ service,” 

in the shape of making something as cheap and as avail- 
able as possible, designed from the point of view of 
the buyer rather than from that of big profits for 
the producer, was the most successful thing from a 
financial point of view that had ever been conceived. 

Mr. Ford’s aim was to supply a standard article that 
hit a happy medium between cheapness and service. 
Exactly the same thing has been happening with the 
eggs, butter, meat, fruit and vegetables that have 
been coming in and underselling our produce. Mass 


collection and distribution enabled the foreigner to offer 
‘© service ” to our retailers and consumers that would 
have been uneconomic and impossible with marketing 
by individuals or small firms, and it is ‘‘ the happy 
medium ”’ 


rather than the good mixed _ with 


good as the best English, Canadian apples not 

patch on ours, Argentine beef and mutton far infer} a 
to the best products of our pastures, but all these 
foreign commodities are not only slightly lower-priced 
than our best: they cost the retailer less to hand] 
and are preferred by the consumer, simply heteni 
they come in with a label on them, and retailers and 
consumers have learnt that this label can be trusted 

The retailer does not have to inspect every egg “. 
blend half the butter, grade the fruit, discard | 
of the vegetables as so often happens with home. 
grown produce; this service is done for him—and if 
he wants more of the imported, he knows exactly 
where to send for exactly the same article. There 
are so many grades of Argentine meat that one can 
order what one wants to a nicety and know exactly 
what it will be like without seeing it, very much as 
one quotes a number and gets a spare part for a 
car that fits exactly. But British meat has not yet 
enjoyed any such advantage. Order it, and you may 
get something super-excellent, or you may get a piece 
of superannuated cow which the farmer had thrown 
in because he didn’t know what else to do with it. 
The thing is a lottery, and so long as we are so touchy 
that a tough piece of steak will break up a home, food 
is the last thing in which such frivolity can be indulged 
without serious consequences. 

Much of our own produce, therefore, has to be 
inspected in detail by the man who is going to sell 
it in his shop, re-assembled in grades, and part dis- 
carded as unfit for sale : which all means time, labour, 
trouble and expense to the middleman; this in turn 
means low prices to the home producer, high prices 
to the consumer, and eventually preference for the 
medium-priced, medium quality foreign article. 

Realizing the situation, the Ministry of Agriculture 
have recently introduced their admirable National 
Mark scheme for’ eggs, fruit and meat, to be fol- 
lowed soon by a grading scheme for potatoes. The 
mark is simply a symbol that tells the middleman 
that he need go to no expense in checking whatever 
bears it, but can offer it with confidence to his cus- 
tomers, and that more of the same quality is avail- 
able at any time at the same source. It tells the 
consumer that National Mark articles are dependable 
and unvarying, so that one may order them by tele- 
phone and never be disappointed. Because the same 
symbol is used for all kinds of produce that is marked, 
any one kind advertises all the others; this helps 
to spread the reputation of the mark, creating first 
interest in it, which in turn becomes preference for 
goods bearing it and finally develops into insistence 
for that particular brand and no other. ; 

So, in our own way, we have hit upon a fairly 
simple means of securing many of the benefits of 
agricultural co-operation. The chief boon of 
co-operation is not, as is so often supposed in this 
country, that it ‘* eliminates the middleman,” for there 
must be some intermediary between the farm and the 
kitchen, and it is doubtful if a given service can 
be provided as cheaply by co-operation as by private 
enterprise; what co-operation has done is to eliminate 
work the middleman should never have been called 
upon to do. Co-operation in this sense 1s simply 
another word for rationalization. The chief service 
that it gives in this instance is to provide an unend- 
ing supply of identical articles so that one label will 
exactly describe every one and save both retailer 
and consumer expense and disappointment. The 
actual financial system under which these articles are 
collected, graded, labelled and distributed need have 

nothing whatever to do with it. | Whether private 
enterprise offers the producer sufficient safeguard 
against exploitation by the middleman is an entirely 
different question and one which the National Mark 
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scheme wisely does not attempt to consider. It says 
in effect to the producers: ‘‘ Organize this service 
in any way you like. All we insist upon is that 
everything sold under the Mark respects certain con- 
ditions regarding quality, size or weight and methods 
of packing that will offer service to retailers and 
consumers at least as good as the foreigner is now 
ring.” 
te from the welter of the most backward con- 
ditions of agricultural marketing in any civilized 
country we are at the moment evolving a system of 
our own. We can now buy some of our home-grown 
uce by the label, and already its advantages, 
which are the same as many that ‘‘ co-operation ”’ 
gives, are being reflected in better prices to the 
ucer. But we are only at the beginning. There 
are potential dangers in the scheme as well as possible 
blessings, and there are signs that an even bigger 
step forward in organized marketing will soon be 
forced upon us by foreign competition and by the 
natural advance of social science. 


THE ‘ OLD SWEAT ”’ 


By J. B. STERNDALE BENNETT 


complacency than is usually associated with 

members of his profession has been advertising 
for true stories of war experiences. It is, indeed, a 
bold advertisement, inviting, as it does, all who fought 
in the great war to commit to paper their scattered 
recollections. Though it is not definitely stated, one 
cannot but assume that these are destined to form 
part of some great volume. Of great size it must be, 
considering the number who will gladly accept his 
invitation and the prolixity with which many of the 
stories will be told. The amateur story-teller is not, 
alas, often endowed with the true gift of narration— 
which is compression, and this is never more obvious 
than when he is in a reminiscent mood. 

The professional soldier is, by tradition, a silent 
fellow who considers it the worst possible ‘‘ form ’’ to 
talk about his deeds of battle. The war, as a subject 
of conversation, has long been ‘‘ taboo ’’ in regimental 
messes. Whether this discipline is imposed solely 
through a sense of decent modesty, or whether there 
lies behind it, too, the knowledge that war, being 
seventy-five per cent. a dull business, unrestrained 
conversation about it will be correspondingly dull, I 
do not know. What I do know is that the civilian 
is under no such restriction. If, however, he is a 
sensitive talker, he will watch very carefully for any 
drooping of the eyelids on the part of his listeners, or 
any manifest signs of inattention, for he is on very 
dangerous ground. ‘‘ To have been a little man, in 
a big war, in a little way,’’ someone has said, “ is 
not in itself a social qualification.’’ 

So the cynic who ten years or more ago prophesied 
that his children would turn to him and plead: ‘‘ Tell 
us anything, Daddy, but what you did in the great 
war,’ spoke more truth than he knew. The ex-soldier 
of t-day is, in his wisdom, learning that he stands 
middle-aged between two generations—those too old 
tobe reminded and those too young to understand. 
In neither, unless he is a supreme artist, can he 
arouse the abnormal mood which gave bright colour 
to drab happenings. Some gifted writers have done 
this and are doing it, and to them it may well be left. 
One word may be said, or rather suggested, about 
these writers. There are of course exceptions, but I 
believe it would be generally found that their experi- 
tnce of war, however terrible, had been short—I mean, 
of course, of the war in the front line. For the ‘‘old 
sweat,’ as he was called, the man who went through 
the devil’s mill year after year, invented for his mind 
‘1. impenetrable vizor. It was not so much that he 


A LONDON publisher with more temerity or 


was not susceptible to the common emotions of fear, 
or horror if you will, as that he deliberately refused to 
register them. Life would have been insupportable if 
he had, and such a man would come out of the line 
and shake his mind as clean of tragedy as his clothes 
of mud. It was as if he had constantly exposed the 
negative of his consciousness to recurring scenes with- 
out changing the film. The result was most comfort- 
ably blurred. It has been said, not I believe by 


Professor Freud, that no man dreams of a 
completed experience; it is only those with 
tangled ends that haunt us in sleep. Such 


men as I describe had no evil dreams and have 
none now. For years they deliberately blunted their 
imagination. It is unlikely that they will disturb it 
to contribute to this projected anthology of war. 

Of the deeds of high adventure, of courage flashingly 
displayed, copious record has been taken, but the 
hum-drum soldier knows that his tale of war has few 
high-lights. The monotony and hardships of trench 
warfare, the attack at dawn, blundering blindly 
through morasses to further mud-pits, the nightly 
bombing of the rest camp, the battalion almost de- 
stroyed and as soon restored again, with fresh officers, 
fresh comrades—nothing much here, as was said, ‘‘to 
write home about.’’ And the recounting of it by one- 
self, except to one most intimately concerned, seems 
to become like the recital of a drivelling bore who 
cannot so much as cross the Channel without hauling 
the gangways up and down for our benefit. 

This realization came first as an unhappy shock to 
many who had fought, but now they realize that the 
atmosphere, the mood, whatever you please, has dis- 
appeared and they know that what seemed to them 
once a_ secret which they held together, and 
might one day be imparted, must always remain their 
secret. An idea of the utter isolation of the 
‘“ old sweat’’ in his middle age and his burden 
of an  incommunicable experience can be 
formed if you write down the words of the 
songs he sang—not the songs provided for him 
by the music halls, but those of tradition and native 
invention, which, under the new censorship, could 
scarcely be included in our publisher’s collection. 
Write them down as I have done, with the idea of 
preserving them, and you will find that all the good 
fun of their Rabelaisian humour disappears. Unless 
they are sung to a swinging tune by dauntless men, 
laughing at their own miseries, they become just dull 
obscenities and it is a terrible thought that such an 
inspiriting classic as ‘ Mademoiselle from Armentieres,’ 
should ever appear so. 

Another reason why the ‘‘ old sweat ’’ will not be 
moved to write is that he knows that the best war 
stories have nothing to do with fighting at alk. If one 
recalls them they are mostly based on the shrewd 
shafts of the Cockney soldier, the pomposities of 
generals, the ineptitudes of government departments 
and all those humorous anomalies which occurred in 
the process of turning a civilian population into an 
army. Even those anecdotes have lost something of 
their tang and I dare swear that my nephews and 
nieces would find little to smile at in the collected 
volumes of Punch for those four years. 

But it is not only that lack of understanding— 
which is inevitable and can be readily appreciated; in 
a hundred small ways my generation is learning the 
breadth of the gulf that separates us from the genera- 
tion which is at our heels. Schoolmasters in particular 
are still constantly astonished when they realize that 
their senior boys were only six or seven years old when 
the war broke out. For myself I think the passage of 
time is most vividly brought home by the quite trivial 
incident of meeting a full sergeant in uniform, or a 
strapping Life-Guardsman in Whitehall, without a 
medal ribbon. At first I thought of them as 
embusquées, until it dawned on me that in 1914 they 


were still children. 
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_ So the forties grow.on apace and no trench so 
impassable was ever dug as that between the twenties 
and the. forties of our age. Here is an exaggeration, 
for such a division must have occurred many times 
in the past, and it is illuminating that those who have 
written of such as us, have written of us always in 
terms of caricature. The ‘‘ old sweat ” be he a drunken 
Bardolf or Pistol, or the peppery colonel of the modern 
stage, is nearly always a figure for derision and gener- 
ally a bore. That, if we are not very careful, we 
shall become ourselves. In the words of a famous 
admiral, ‘‘ silence becomes us best.’’ The talking 
is better left to those artists in letters, such as Mr. 
Mottram and Mr. Sherriff, who have done it 
remarkably. well. But the ex-acting lance-corporal 
(unpaid) had better tell his stories to the scare-crow 
and get on with his digging. 


PUBLIC DINNERS 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


NCE again I have sworn never never to 
() attend another public dinner. Decorations 

— will be worn—but not by me. Ladies on 
the left, Gentlemen on the right—no, I shall not 
be there. Your Royal Highness, My Lords, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, Dinner is served—but not 
to me, if I have any strength of mind left. We 
must all be firm about these functions. Not one 
of us enjoys them. We grumble to one another 
going in, and we growl going out. At an hour 
when we might be tying up a rose-bush or hav- 
ing a glorious whack at a tennis-ball, we find 
ourselves wriggling into full dress, the stiffest 
and starchiest objects in the whole wardrobe, tug- 
ging away at a white tie in full sunlight, and 
then off we go to a place where we know only 
too well we shall be miserable for the next two 
hours and a half. Why do we do it? Who sets 
these wheels in motion? Who has decided that 
we shall thus outrage our digestions and torture 
our eager and adventurous minds? How mon- 
strous it is that sturgeon should be rifled, salmon 
plucked out of the Tay, and lambs slaughtered 
on the Welsh hills, for this great Bore of 
Babylon! What malice is this that transforms 
a company of pretty women and pleasant fellows 
into so many staring and yawning images? Who 
gains besides the poulterers, launderers, and pur- 
veyors of dubious vintages ? 

If you go to eat and drink, you are taken in. 
This is one of the most curious conundrums of 
the public dinner. Why does the food and drink 
never taste right? On paper, the dishes, the 
wines, look well, and in our days of innocence 
our mouths water over the menu. Even when the 
food appears on the table, it looks promising. 
But somehow it never achieves a flavour, except 
that. of warm cardboard or damp wool. Some- 
thing devilish happens between the kitchen and 
the table at a public dinner. There are malicious 
Jinns present. Go to the same hotel with a friend 
or two, and the identical menu will yield half a 
dozen delectable courses. It is the same with the 
wines. An old brown sherry, a Liebfraumilch, 
some dry champagne, port or liqueur brandy, all 
these will be reduced at a public dinner to one 
sweetish liquid of various colours. It is as if they 
had ‘all come out of a conjurer’s trick kettle. And 
I imagine that the palate promptly informs the 
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stomach that these deceptions are bein i 
Hence the resentment inside, that 
= that all we public diners know Only too 

It would be charitable to assume that the 
waiters are aware of this shameful wizardry. This 
would explain their gloom at such functions. The 
are not the men we see at ordinary times. The 
wear a conscripted look. If their style of servin 
is mistaken for that of waitresses in popular a 
shops, obviously they do not care. Their tender 
solicitude for the belly has given place to an air 
of indifference that only masks a grave misgiv. 
ing. ‘“‘ If you do not like zees stuff, sare,” their 
abrupt gestures are proclaiming, ‘‘ don’t blame 
me. You vould come.” The head waiters smile 
and smile, but no longer with the flawless con. 
fidence of their kind. When you see them wash. 
ing their hands in invisible soap-and-water before 
the chairman or secretary, you may be sure the 
action is really symbolic. They too know that 
before the hour-hand has gone round, they will 
be surrounded by a hundred hot reddish feelings 
inside, and though a little bicarbonate would 
cure them of this deed, they dare not insinuate it 
on to the tables. 

Who, I repeat, enjoys these functions? Not 
the diners; not the chairman, the committee, the 
guests of honour. The men who have to speak 
are miserable because now that they are actually 
here, they are convinced that those little humorous 
remarks about the Society or whatever it is will 
not be appreciated, and that the concluding 
peroration, in a nobler strain than most after- 
dinner speeches, will never do for this audience. 
‘** Now I mustn’t talk to you too much,’’ the ladies 
at their elbows are saying, ‘‘ because of course 
you are thinking about your speech. I’m sure it 
will be awfully good.’ These observations, 
though doubtless well-meant, only deepen their 
misery. By the time the speakers who come first 
have pointed out, with what seems the very salt 
of malice, that everybody present has a right to 
expect something unusually wise and witty from 
the speakers who will follow, these wretched 
gentlemen are really suffering, and ask themselves 
a hundred times why on earth they ever con- 
sented to make a show of themselves in front of 
such a stupid mob. 

Those who have only to listen are in no better 
situation. Indeed, they are in a worse one. To 
make a speech is at least to do something, to act, 
to undertake an adventure. For the speakers the 
evening has a shape, rising to a peak, as it were, 
when they themselves rise to their feet. But for 
the listening guests the evening goes on and on, 
and they have to drag themselves across deserts 
of boredom. Somehow there is no escape. You 
cannot dismiss the speeches altogether, and medi- 
tate upon the Brazilian forests, the conquests of 
Gengis Khan, or the habits of wildfowl. Your 
mind is claimed, held, and is then beaten con- 
tinuously with heavy wooden mallets. Every- 
body talks too long. ‘‘ I will not take your time 
any longer,’’ says the speaker, with the simper- 
ing mock-modesty of his tribe, and for a moment 
your heart leaps up, but then, as ever, he goes 
on: ‘* There is, however, one—er—thing—that is, 
one point—I should like to make. Many years 
ago...’ And for another hundred miles of 
trackless waste, he rambles on. What makes 
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these fellows so maddening too is their trick of 
explaining that they have been compelled by the 
secretary or the chairman or-some other busybody 
to speak, and that they do so against their wish. 
| was at a public dinner the other week, when 
at least ten speakers spent ten minutes each telling 
us how they were dragooned into talking, and 
they all did it with such gusto that it was im 
sible to believe a word they said. And the fact 
that I was one of the ten does not make me an 
apologist for the trick. 

Then again, you never know when you have 
come to the end. There are, we will say, six 
speakers down on the programme. That is bad 
enough, but unless you are very lucky it does 
not stop there. The chairman suddenly goes mad 
and calls for new torturers. Perhaps Mr. Mumble 
Mumble will say a few words? We should all 
like to hear the views of Mr. Blather Blather. 
And off they go again, protesting that they had 
not expected to be called upon, but at the same 
time—with the utmost effrontery—consulting a 
sheet of paper black with idiotic notes they have 
made. The guests yawn and mutter, the waiters 
droop, the room grows stuffier, and cigars taste 
hot i’ the mouth, but nevertheless Mr. Drone 
Drone has to reply to Messrs. Mumble Mumble 
and Blather Blather, and a vote of thanks must 
be passed, at incredible length, by old Mr. Blah 
Blah Blah. And outside, wide and beautiful, is 
the night, and slippers and books and armchairs 
and dressing-gowns and pipes of tobacco and 
whisky-and-soda that tastes like whisky-and-soda. 

I have narrowed it down to one solitary person. 
The toastmaster enjoys these dinners. He alone 
is happy. It is astonishing that we who suffer 
should pay to be there and that he, commanding, 
red-coated, and at his ease, should be paid for 
his services. ‘‘ My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
be pleased to charge your glasses, and pray 
silence for your chairman.’’ How he rolls it out 
—the ass! Why should we endure such misery 
for him and his ‘‘ Pray silence”? Let him 
accept an invitation from the Talkies and leave 
us in peace. He is an anachronism—as_ his 
speech plainly shows—and if he is to be encour- 
aged, well, let us take some crossbow-men into 
our pay too and invite them to use us, in full 
evening dress, as their targets. If there were no 
public dinners, there would be no toastmasters, 
and that, I fancy, explains why we have public 
dinners. These are our masters and they have us 
on toast. The time has come when their power 
must be broken. Let us all attend the last public 
dinner, taking to it a plan of action. When the 
toastmaster cries ‘‘ Pray silence,’’ let us all throw 
pieces of bread at him and sing comic songs. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, though he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

1 Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him on Tuesday. 


A TORY LOOKS AT THE GENERAL ELECTION 

SIR,—As far as I can make out, over 280 seats 
are now held by minority candidates. I, for one, 
would not be in the least shocked by this if it were 


the result of the frank jobbery which gave us nearly 
all the great Georgian and early Victorian statesmen. 
The trouble is that our present system does not oblige 
candidates to live down charges of nepotism by 
exhibition of personal ability, but introduces them to 
politics with the spurious prestige of popular repre- 
sentatives though, as a matter of fact, quite one-third 
of them represent only minorities. If we are to suffer 
under democracy, we ought to be guaranteed demo- 
cratic conditions. 

With the enormous majority Mr. Baldwin enjoyed 
till the other day, he failed to do any one of the 
things incumbent on a Conservative Premier, The 
laxity of our old constitution was no disadvantage, 
was in truth an advantage, so long as the game was 
played by people with a sense of the game. Our 
political system, if anything so unsystematic can be 
styled a system, was based on the assumption that 
only those who had an instinctive understanding of 
it would participate in political life. From the moment 
there emerged that monstrosity a class party—that is, 
‘* Labour ’’— it should have been evident that the busi- 
ness of all Conservatives and all genuine Liberals was to 
alter our unwritten and flexible constitution into a 
written and rigid constitution. Reform of the House of 
Lords and reform of the electoral system to meet the 
difficulties arising from triangular and quadrangular 
contests have been totally neglected by Mr. Baldwin : 
his sole contribution towards solving our problems has 
been the enfranchisement of ‘‘ flappers.”’ } 

As the British public loves, though it does not 
always vote for, a man who can be safely backed 
to lose, and adores Mr. Baldwin for the reason which 
made it so faithful to Bombardier Wells, it would be 
absurd to initiate a new ‘‘ B.-M.-G.’’ movement. 
But at least there might be some belated spring clean- 
ing at Conservative headquarters. Being by tempera- 
ment optimistic, I have sometimes dreamed of a 
Conservative organization that would acquaint itself 
with the (not always ostensibly political) forces making 
for Conservatism. There is a Conservatism of life 
and literature on which political Conservatism could 
draw. 


I am, etc., 


TRUE SOCIAL REFORM 


SIR,—Now that the landslide to Socialism (long 
expected by those of us who have never cherished 
faith in a fickle democracy) has come about, is it 
not time that ‘‘ Social Reform” in the accepted 
sense of that false term (opposite political parties bid- 
ding against each other in bribing, the populace with 
other people’s money) were dropped? So to do were 
but common honesty. 

This is no plea for dropping true social reform : 
it is a plea for tackling the problem after a thoroughly 
scientific fashion. At present we find ourselves in 
a quagmire—the just punishment due to the lack of 
sincerity of all parties. The real truth is that the 
gloomy forebodings of Malthus have achieved realiza- 
tion: there are too many people in our home realms 
of England, Scotland, Wales and (possibly) Northern 
Ireland. And this statement is especially true of Eng- 
land: ‘‘ The Predominant Partner.” To put more 
people on the land can only be regarded as a minor 
measure: England is virtually a large industrial 
town; her population is predominantly urban; and 
her total area, if uniformly occupied, would have to 
accommodate 1.09 persons to the acre. 

As we continue to become progressively more indus- 
trialized (our inevitable fate, whether we like it or 
not) our towns must become more engorged ; industrial 
people must live in sufficiently convenient proximity 
to their work; available housing, however well 
designed, is bound to become progressively more 
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engorged; and this means slums, whatever we may 
do or however much we may spend. We need a 
thinning out of our population; our people have 
largely lost the will to emigrate (intoxicated as they 
are with the hectic life of our modern towns); we 
cannot employ the lethal chamber; but we can reduce 
the supply at the fountain head. 

It is notoriously the fact that our so-called ‘‘ com- 
fortable classes’’ cannot afford either the housing 
accommodation or the service which they could for- 
merly command; by the practice of birth control they 
avoid the conversion of their houses into slums; the 
lower middle, and the better artisan classes are fol- 
lowing their example; and it is chiefly among the 
slum classes and the classes immediately above them 
that unrestricted multiplication is going on. This 
means that we are becoming steadily more largely 
recruited by the offspring of the least provident and 
of the most ignorant sections of the population; and, 
by hook or by crook, we must devise some stay of 
the proceedings. 

Microbes tend to die out, poisoned by excess of 
their own products, Is it humane to trust to a similar 
process for the thinning out of our redundant popula- 
tion? As affairs are now, the more effectively the 
members of my profession do their duty, the more 
truly are they hostes humani generis; for they keep 
alive and enable to reproduce themselves people whom, 
left to herself, Nature would weed out. How can the 
provident classes continue to carry on as they are 
doing at present? They struggle for the welfare of 
their own families, and when they begin at last to 
see daylight, they are thrown back on the rocks by 
the undue multiplication of the improvident and they 
lose heart. Until the establishment of the industrial 
age large families were comparatively easy to 
manage; most of the people were rural; most of the 
towns were small country towns or villages; and the 
mother of a large family was not the slave she is now, 
when she has to inhabit a house in a crowded quarter 
with the dangerous street for her children’s play- 
ground. 

Birth control, the sterilization of the mentally unfit 
and of the feeble-minded, and the bracing up of the 
sense of individual responsibility are the common- 
sense remedies. Some, particularly the religious, will 
protest : the authors of the Scriptures never envisaged 
a whole country of Ninevehs and Tyres. Nature 
never intended our present engorged state—it is a 
simple scientific fact that, left to herself, she would 
never permit it; unnaturat conditions artificially 
brought about call for artificial remedies. What we 
need is an unsleeping crusade on these lines—not the 
best lines, not the natural lines, but the only lines 
along which a reasonable prospect of success is to 
be found—and politics must be kept out of the crusade. 

I am, etc., 
‘* Nomapic Doctor ” 


BATTLES ABOUT BIRDS 


SIR,—My attention has been drawn to your review 
of my book ‘ The Call of the Birds’ in your issue 
dated May 25. I hope you will allow me in a few 
lines to demonstrate that the strongest point in your 
reviewer’s attack is evidence for, rather than against, 
me. 

He affirms that I have made ‘“‘ a third- and at times 
a fourth-rate contribution to some current biological 
controversies in which birds are involved ’’ and that f 
have failed ‘‘ to appreciate what constitutes scientific 
proof ’’ and have rushed ‘‘ into a scathing exposure 
of theories which I have not troubled to grasp.’’ I 
welcome hard hitting so long as it is above the belt, 
so I think it would only be fair if your readers were 
allowed to see what ‘he considers a first-rate contribu- 
tion to current biological controversy by a writer who 
apparently is able to ‘‘ appreciate what constitutes 
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scientific proof ’’ and has ‘ troubled to ” 
theory which he claims to have ‘‘ proved." om 

He calls Selous as a witness against m 
to his * Realities of Bird Life’ as" the most impor’ 
published work on the subject.’’ In that book which 
consists of extracts from a diary, Selous describes his 
observations of courtship among redshanks and 
Kentish plovers, and goes into ecstasies over one 
female Kentish plover whose actions he hails as vindj- 
cating ‘* Darwin’s sagacity.’’ But most of what he says 
confirms my statement that a hen bird prefers to have 
two strings to her bow, not because she intends to 
select one but because she wants them to decide the 
matter for her by fighting. This bird repeatedly incited 
or appeared to incite, the cocks to fight, drove off 4 
rival hen and a third (interfering) cock, and finall 
rushed in and sent one of the rivals about his business. 
Selous wrote this down hot from his burning and 
delighted eyes, and without pausing to think affirmed 
that she had ‘‘ proved’ that she had selected her 
mate. 

It is an interesting piece of evidence, but when 
carefully examined it does not look so favourable to 
the theory as Selous and your reviewer have hastily 
thought. Presumably the hen selected ’’ her mate 
by the superior beauty of his plumage or voice or 
both, that being the object of sexual selection, but we 
are given no information on this point, and in an 
case the middle of a duel, when plumage is ruffled and 
voices are screeching, is hardly the moment for form- 
ing a sound judgment of either. Obviously she was not 
satisfied that he was the superior fighter, which was 
very naughty of her, considering the importance of 
the theory she was engaged in proving. 

Selous was a confirmed Darwinian and very naturally 
he wanted his plovers to ‘‘ prove ”’ his beloved theory, 
so without any justification he assumed that the hen 
was not already paired. She and the cock that 
remained with her may actually have been mated for 
several seasons. This frequently happens among birds, 
as your reviewer very rightly points out and as | 
have duly recorded in my book, and it is. generally 
believed that once mated a bird is mated for life. In 
that event, Selous’s Kentish plover was not selecting 
her mate; she was defending her property. This 
would account for her lively interest in the contest. 

Earlier in the book Selous gives another example 
of his inability to handle evidence, by snatching at 
the post-nuptial wooing of a pair of redshanks as 
proof of ‘‘ selection.”” This is a very different matter 
from the love-making of two unmated cocks and an 
unmated hen. In short, Selous is a most unsatisfac- 
tory witness. His facts are good but his deductions 
are unsound. 

I am, etc., 
Cuares S. Bayne 


BLOOD PRESSURE 


SIR,—Your correspondent ‘‘ I Seek ”’ is insatiable. 
If a pressure of two pounds per square inch is needed 
to raise a column of mercury 100 millimetres, a pres- 
sure of three pounds per square inch will raise it to 
the 150 mark; and one of four pounds to the 200 
mark. 

I am, etc., 
** QuaERo ” 


STALEMATE 


SIR,—It seems to be thought in many quarters 
that a transferable vote would help us in triangular 
contests. Surely, it would only add to the likelihood 
of stalemate. We may deplore it, but we must 
prepare ourselves to face a period of government by 
compact between groups. 

I am, etc., 
Senex 
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THE THEATRE 
ROUND THE MAP 


By Ivor BROWN 
Caprice. By Sil Vara. Adapted by Philip Moeller. St. 
James’s Theatre. 


By George Abbott and Ann Preston Bridgers. 


Apollo Theatre. 
Jone Clegg. By St. John G. Ervine. Medea. By Euripides. 


tre. 
os ea Marriage? By Audrey Scott. Strand Theatre 

ITH ‘ Porgy’ the Theatre Guild of New 
W York showed us what it could do with 

crowd and colour; with ‘ Caprice ’ it displays 
an equal power to cultivate the pleasures of tranquillity, 
of the small cast, and of the still voice. ‘ Caprice’ 
has gone round the map. It is a Viennese comedy 
that reaches us by way of New York and with 
American players. It has the dry, unsentimental} 
humour, the delicate mischief and the sudden touches 
of compassionate affection for the human spirit that 
make the very best kind of @omedy. It evokes the 
inward smile rather than the burst of laughter: it 
plays with cynicism instead of making cynicism the 
play. To be brief, it is a little story of a middle-aged 
lawyer whose weaknesses are pretty ladies and bicar- 
ponate of soda. Confronted with a mistress of his 
early period (such a prim little party!) and his and 
her sixteen-year-old son, he makes the experiment of 
bringing them back and of ousting his dominant queen 
of the moment. The result, naturally, is dilemma and 
disaster. Dominant queens are not easily pitchforked 
through back doors, and the boy, after all, is his 
mother’s son. Our lawyer has no knack of paternity. 
The experiment fails and such bliss returns as is 
possible to a hypochrondriac with a load of digestive 
and amorous troubles. 

In this small story the characters become astonish- 
ingly alive. Not one of them is a comedy puppet. 
Mr. Moeller’s adaptation sounds well; his production 
is superb. Only in some foreign companies have I 
seen such fluency of acting. The dialogue goes 
streaming and bubbling and clucking and plashing 
like the gayest brook. Perfection of preparation has 
made preparedness invisible. The Guild company, 
have been doing the piece for some time but not 
long enough to be in any way jaded. Immensities of 
rehearsal must have gone to establish the miracles 
of timing and the delicious detail of every move and 
inflection, yet it all has the stream’s freshness as well 
as its speed. Mr. Moeller has taught his company 
to achieve simultaneity of speech as in domestic babble, 
and yet, by his control of the timing, the separate 
voices are saved from drowning. Something, at 
times, is missed by this cultivation of a natural tur- 
bulence, but much is gained. The dialogue of most 
English acting is far more formal: it marches with 
a clear-cut regularity of give and take which bears 
very little resemblance to actual conversation. The 
Guild players work with far greater variety and far 
greater verisimilitude; the spurts and pauses, the 
interruptions and the clatter are life-like in their con- 
fusion and yet are planned out with a rhythm that 
gives a delicious pattern to the prattle. 

It must not be thought that the play is no more 
than a fraction of good-mannered footle. It is brief 
and lacks solemnity and solidity of structure: but its 
characterization is wittily profound and the portrait 
of the boy is a charming study of young enchant- 
ment in the opening world of adolescence. Mr. 
Douglass Montgomery develops the picture beauti- 
fully and Mr. Alfred Lunt is delicious in the wise 
folly of the lawyer. The man’s blend of self-knowledge 
and self-love, of noble impulse and absurd weakness 
are all made exquisitely manifest in the mixture of a 
stiff carriage and a twinkling eye. Miss Lynn 
Fontanne’s brilliant raillery and command of the situa- 
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tion are the right match for Mr. Lunt. The partner- 
ship is a very rich one, but it does not overweight 
the poise of the play. Every character has been filed 
to the finest point of significance by actor, author 
and producer. Nobody who cares about the art of the 
theatre can afford to miss so rare an exhibition of its 
pleasures. Fancy the “ talkies” after this! The 
thought nauseates. 

Only too often American plays are held up in the 
eternal tangle of Broadway traffic: long ago I began 
to be aweary of the guns and the graft, the hooch 
and the hoofers. ‘ Coquette’ does, indeed, contain 
pistols for two; but the scene, a small town of a 
Southern State of the U.S.A., is comparatively fresh. 
I had read so much in Mr. Mencken’s ‘ Americana ’ 
about life in the Bible Belt that I welcomed another 
and perhaps more friendly opinion. The authors of 
‘ Coquette,’ however, are no boosters; their por- 
traiture of the bright young people in Southern small- 
town society is ‘‘ knocking ” of a drastic kind. What 
raw cubs the college boys seem with their horse-play 
and their ‘‘ necking ” parties! Awful, yet vital and 
plausible. A brilliant performance of this coltishness 
was given by a young American player, Mr. Elisha 
Cook, and I was easily persuaded to believe in Mr. 
Walter Abel’s presentation of a rough lad from the 
hill country who had no dress suit. The social 
comedy of the country-club vamp, however, was not 
allowed to continue. Melodrama of a Los Angelic 
kind took its place and the shooting season opened. 
That may have been inevitable. Manslaughter 
appears to.be endemic in that society; no more is 
thought of homicide there than of a faux pas here. 
A queer world and interesting: to visit for a couple of 
hours. Unfortunately the play is clumsily written 
and produced; a mixed Anglo-American company is a 
bad medium. Naturally the American players fit in 
better. Miss Helen Ford played the part of the 
country-club coquette without sufficient animation on 
the first night. Her emotional outbursts were effec- 
tive when the comedy had turned to melodrama, but 
she should have shown more nerve and voice earlier 
in the evening. 

The compression of Ervine and Euripides irto a 
single programme is a feat of virtuosity and of physi- 
cal endurance unapproachable by any actress of our 
time save Miss Thorndike. First three acts of 
Mrs. Clegg; then the whole of Medea. It is amazing. 
Her quietude as Jane Clegg is a perfect picture of 
grey and muted suburbanism, as is the entire play. 
Clegg is not one of Mr. Lewis Casson’s successes, 
although it is an admirably written part. Mr. Casson 
has naturally an austere animation; Clegg’s flabby 
sensuality and saloon-bar charm are not there. None 
the less he is amply good enough an actor to support 
Miss Thorndike’s excellence. It was dangerous, I 
think, to couple these extremes, of ancient rhetoric and 
modern reticence. People are apt totally to misunder- 
stand Greek drama and dismiss it as remote flapdoodle 
because it is not realistic. Medea, in any case, is a 
muddle. Euripides obviously fretted against the mytho- 
logical limitations of Greek drama and wanted to 
portray an actual woman. But Medea was also a 
Daughter of the Sun and flaming princess of Barbary. 
When this kind of confusion is set close beside 
modern realism it only seems the more confounded, 
particularly as it is really impossible to act Greek 
drama in a modern theatre. The thing must be 
remote in space, ceremonial in spirit, statuesque and 
formal in style, and immensely rhetorical—a pagan 
ritual with epic and lyric thrown in. Miss Thorndike 
cannot give us this; only the open air, the Greek 
language, and a double stage can achieve the semblance 
of the real thing. What she does, however, is 


tremendous, and the doubling of the parts is.a job 
of work which only her energy, authority, and 
immense theatrical experience could achieve. 
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So from the Bible Belt, by way of Athens, to Blooms- 
bury. Mrs. Audrey Scott’s comedy parades the local 
fauna of what a studious American once described 
as ‘‘ an art and culture purlieu.’”’ Rather a flat lot, 
you would say, relishing the drab, dry comedy of 
Mr. Richard Goolden as a gentleman of letters. But 
they are capable of a scene, as Miss Gillian Lind 
can prettily prove, and there is some acute comedy in 
the maudlin confession of the left-wing ladies that 
their desperate doings are only the product of a 
Bloomsbury fancy free: their real conduct is as right- 
wing as a mansion in Queen’s Gate. Mr. Noel 
Coward once told the same sad story of the cocktail 
set. In vermouth veritas. But it bears telling over 
again, and Mrs. Scott has wit and a good company. 


BROADCASTING 


ROM time to time the B.B.C. gives an alarm- 
K ing—to some people a disconcerting—sign of 

vitality in one direction or another. Such a 
manifestation was ‘ Kaleidoscope No. 2.’ Listeners 
may remember the first of these large-scale experi- 
mental programmes broadcast nine months ago called 
‘ Kaleidoscope,’ dealing with the life of a man from 
cradle to grave. The tale was unfolded in a series 
of intense pictures, and the quality of each hurried 
view was heightened by means of a vigorously 
realistic illustration. At moments, when the different 


influences which bore on the hero’s life seemed to be 
in conflict, a ‘‘ kaleidoscope’? was formed of the 
aural concepts connected with those states (like the 
motifs in a Wagnerian opera) and these distinct 


patterns (melodies, tags of speech and so on) were all 
sounded at once. 


* 


The idea is a striking one, and in making use of it 
Mr. Lance Sieveking, its originator and the writer 
of these arresting wireless dramas, has shown 
undoubted powers of invention. His technique is 
extremely direct, as it stands at present. It all 
depends on simple narration, and on very high lights. 
Possibly there is more subtlety in it than that. But 
I could not find it, listen as carefully as I could, 
though I felt that somewhere behind all the amusing 
and clever congeries of noise and fury there existed 
another and deeper concatenation. The leit-motifs 
in a Wagner opera are nearly always first enunciated 
in a way that is especially clear and that makes 
every later appearance patent and easily referable. 
This is what makes his musical dramas so trans- 
parent, and incidentally makes his most evident use 
of this method, ‘ The Ring,’ the one opera par 
excellence that the semi-musical delight in. There the 
music has an extra-musical significance (what painters 
call ‘‘ literary’’), and the perpetual recurrence of the 
motifs is not only an occasion for some skilful pieces 
of detection by the hearer, but, used with that great 
skill, serves to recall the past, emphasize the present 
and foreshadow the future all at once. I feel that 
that is what Mr. Sieveking is aiming at, and I 
believe it is constructive criticism to advise him to 
take all possible care to give out the musical counter- 
parts of the emotions he is going to use so distinctly 
that their recurrence will be instantly recognizable. 


* 


‘ Kaleidoscope No. 2’ was an advance on ‘ No. 1.’. 
It dealt with the life of a woman, and the scenes 
were adequately balanced, with a proper prominence 
given to the years of childhood. As far as I can 
remember the action was speedier and more cohesive 
than in ‘ No. 1.’ Some of the accompanying effects 
came ghrough well, others did not. It was, for 


instance, impossible to guess what a certain dull 
monotonous booming was meant to portray until the 


The 


child talked about mowing-machines and bees. 
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air-raid was good, and the ound of war 
excellent. Again here I felt the need for a clearer 
enunciation of the leading themes at the beginning. 
The speaking parts were all perfectly clear and they 
differentiation nicely adjusted. Altogether it was a 
thought-provoking show. Exactly what public Mr 
Sieveking is aiming at I do not know. At present 
there is a danger that the intellectuals will be offended 
at the sudden patches of bald realism, while the 
less agile minds will be disconcerted by the difficy! 

of keeping the main thread from getting tangled. 


The coming week has many interesting features, 
On Tuesday : Lessing’s ‘ Minna von Barnhelm ’ (sGB) 
and Mr. T. S. Eliot on ‘ Six Types of Tudor Prose ’ 
(sXX). On Wednesday : Professor Ernest Hughes on 
‘ Great Leaders and Movements in Welsh History’ 
(Cardiff and Swansea). On Thursday: ‘ Otello,’ 
Verdi’s opera, from Covent Garden (sGB) and 
Professor J. L. Morison on ‘ Lord Cromer and the 
Re-making of Egypt’ (Newcastle). Friday: Mr. 
R. H. Gretton’s talk on ‘ Peel and the End of the 
Old Ministerial Responsibility ’ (5X X), Mr. Alexander 
Keith on ‘ Old Scottish Festivals’ (Scotland), Miss 
Florence Petty on Economy (‘ Making the Most of the 
Minimum Wage,’ 5XX), and Professor Finch on 
‘ Tibet and Mount Everest.’ 


Connor 


AN AEROPLANE AGAINST A 
DAYLIT MOON 
By R. P. T. CorFrin 


N aeroplane against a daylit moon 
Drops threads of organ music through the wind, 
This is the one that crawled the ancient slime 
And in the ancient ocean dumbly finned. 


This is the thing a maker made to move 
Like rings inside the column of a tree, 

This is the thing he taught to build the slow 
Cathedrals of the corals in the sea. 


This is the creature told to breed and die 
With eyes unseeing as the daisies’ are, 
To burn and be consumed into a dust 
And know no more of burning than a star. 


Blind sculptor of a marble that could turn 

The sculptor and declare when he had spanned 
The light and dark together to his car 

The maker wrought far better than he planned! 


For here was one could make the very knife 
Of love denied his heart within his ribs 

And learn of stones to sing, of bulls to bow, 
And learn how hawks have mercy in their nibs. 


Catch moon and tides and change and call them white 
Women of the changeless eyes and hair, 

Build lovelier than ever crystal dreamed, 
Outstrip the homing pigeons of the air. 


Build towns and topple them again with words, 
Clutch star and rose together in his hand, 

Taste omnipotence and smiling go 
To meet the day that stops the mouth with sand, 


Learn to run who must creep towards the grave, 
To fly who knows himself compact of earth, 
And see in all the everlasting doom 
Of things made beautiful a theme of mirth. 


O younger god of whom the old is born! 
O sailor of the thin tides of the air! 


Tall Troy lies low behind you and before 
Towns higher than the towers of your prayer. 


| : 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—171 
Set sy MarTIN ARMSTRONG 


A. The habit of claiming as a virtue the mere 
avoidance of vice is observable nowadays on the labels 
of pickle-bottles and tinned foods in such boastful 
declarations as ‘‘ Warranted entirely free from Cyanide 
of Potassium.” We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a laudatory 

itaph on a country squire, not more than sixty words 
long, expressed in a similar spirit. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prise of Half a Guinea for a rhymed lyric of 
not more than eighteen lines, celebrating the fact that 
foreign travel can be more conveniently enjoyed in the 

sal of Baedeker than in bodily journeys to strange 
and often uncomfortable countries. 


RULES 


j. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week: LITERARY 17la, 
or LITERARY 171s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, the writing is 


provided 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 


iii, Where a word limit fs set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 


iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, June 17. The results will be announced in 
the issue of June 22. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 169 
Set By Ivor Brown 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Rhymed 


Curse on the creature who first thought of eating 
Rhubarb. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best description 
(in 300 words) of Mr. Soames Forsyte selling, for a 
thousand guineas, a first edition of ‘ The Man of 


Property ’ signed and presented to the seller by Mr. 
John Galsworthy. 


REPORT FROM MR. IVOR BROWN 


1694. I was glad to find an excellent display of 
rage. We shall have an Anti-Rhubarb League yet 
and declare our war of boycott and protest on all pub- 
lic and private service of this disgusting fibre. It is 
my own view that, in England at least, an Anti- 
Cabbage League is more important, for the cabbage, 
served tepid and sodden, is an Institution with roots 
deep-set. But that campaign must come later. We 
may purge the commonwealth of rhubarb more easily, 
and therefore I mark it down as the first object of 
any dietetic reform. It is good to know that I have 
all our regular competitors on my side and that the 
loathesome stalk has on this occasion been a red rag 
to enrage some new and very puissant bulls. Hatred 
of string and acid served as ‘‘ a sweet ” engendered 
some awful visions of the bloated thing that lazy 
gardeners let grow on waste patches. W. G., for 
instance, fitly described the horrid herb as 

All dank, all clammy from the slug’s embrace 


which vividly suggested the scullery-scene in a house- 
hold given to the vice. E. C. B. would have the 


fiendish discoverer of the bare struggle for life with 
his wind-pipe ‘‘ belaced in the stringy stalk.” 
Issachar pronounces consumption of the leaves as well 
to be the proper doom of him who first ate the fibre. 
David Nomad was, as usual, good and his black-letter 
script a marvel of industry. But his envoi spoiled a 
good effort. Why pretend that “ hell” may not be 
printed? This is the mere echo of a feeble Victorian 
facetiousness. But I liked his 


I pray you always slice your drive 
I hope your rabbit dies. 


Valimus, not quite at his best, translated from the 
Saxon, and I am sure his history is correct. Inevit- 
ably it was some tow-headed and costive thane called 
Ealbert the Impossible who planted the first stalk in 
Mercia and deserves most of the blame. T. E. Casson 
wandered rather charmingly to the top of Scawfell, 
but lost his way a little. Others to curse well were 
C. P. Sims, Charles G. Bex, and N. B. Lester Ralph 
wins first prize by reason of a compact ire. His third 
line surely sums up the vile scene and full squalor of 
the crime: he subsequently becomes somewhat pain- 
fully detailed in his clinical notes, but the piece goes 
with a bang. It is a real explosion. Second prize 
goes to Odd, the best of the competitors who found 
in brevity the soul of wrath. 


FIRST PRIZE 
My malison on the brute unchaste, 
revoltingly herbivorous, 
that snouted some miasmal waste 
and found, in suicidal haste, 
that root from whose oxalic taste 
I pray, Good Lord, deliver us! 


May his descendants deliquesce, 
while ulcers duodenal 

crave gruesome diet to suppress 
the juices that still effervesce, 
till X-Ray photographs confess 
deterioration renal. 


May nubbly gravel aggravate 

their intestinal troubles, 

that flatulent, degenerate 

in every organ, desperate- 

ly pain-racked, they confront their fate 
and burst, like flaccid bubbles. 


Lester RALPH 


SECOND PRIZE 


Be the teeth of the brute set on edge to the root, 
May its rubbery stalk be his scourge, 
May he stew in the juice he contrived to educe 
For a pudding, though meant for a purge. 
Opp 


1698. Galsworthy pastiche was evidently difficult. 
The new O.M. offers little to the cartoonist either in 
feature or in method. Soames Forsyte, furthermore, 
is one of those characters who, being amply good 
enough to be true, seem far too good to be guyed. 
Guying, in any case, was not wanted. I looked for 
a delicate mischief and received, for the most part, 
a plodding fidelity. N. B. struck the right note with 
‘* The auctioneer too—young but all there—knowing 
his job, as every man ought to. Wonder what he 
earns, thought Soames.” Then, however, N. B. went 
all wrong by suggesting that Soames would have sub- 
mitted to auction something of whose value he was 
totally unsure. The drama of “ tense air... . 


Grand climax” was not for this grand master of 
financial realism, who always knew how the market 
would go. Accordingly I select Doris Elles for first 
prize and Lester Ralph for second prize. I do not 
think Mr. Galsworthy would ever write so clumsy a 
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sentence as that with which Mr. Ralph ends, but 
both the winning entries make one feel that this is 
how the episode might have happened. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Soames lighted his excellent cigar and waited for 
the agent to speak. It didn’t do to let these fellows 
think you meant business, though God knew he would 
be glad enough to get rid of the thing. The agent 
cleared his throat and uncrossed his knees. Soames 
could see a slight but unmistakable smear on his left 
spat, and with a fasfidious lift of the nostril he con- 
tinued the negotiations himself. ‘‘ Mind you, I’m not 
at all sure that I shall sell at all. Nine-fifty is not 
my price and the matter is in some sort a family one.” 

‘* Well, sir, I know my client will be sorry not to 
buy from you. But we think you’ll make a mistake, 
sir. The book’s not one that will last very long.” 

‘* 1 can get a thousand and fifty any day at Boul- 
ford’s if I ever decide to sell.” Soames absently 
removed the ash from his cigar. What the agent said 
was right. The book would not last. What interest 
had the growing generation in the solid habits of 
their grandfathers? But the agent really believed the 
book would increase rather than decrease in value. 
That was the cream of the affair to Soames. He took 
the book from its place on the table and slowly turned 
the leaves. What an imagination the fellow must 
have. Half the book was intolerable and the other 
half impertinent, but all of it was readable. He car- 
ried it towards his bookshelves. 

‘*One moment, Mr. Forsyte,” 
hastily, ‘‘ you said one thousand 

‘* Guineas,’’ replied Soames, pausing at an empty 
space. 

‘* Then may we call that settled, sir?” 

‘** Call it what you like, but you’ve got a first-rate 
article there at a very fair price.’ 


said the agent 


Doris ELLEs 


SECOND PRIZE 


A crazy business this fluctuation of First Edition prices. At 
any rate, the offer suggested that this particular writer-fellow 
must be at the top of his boom, and if the man waiting in the 
hall was prepared to hand over a cool thousand guineas for it, 
he was welcome. Why, the odd fifty would cover that little 
hit he had seen at the New Gallery by that young Frenchman ; 
and that was buying on a rising market. There would still be 
left another thousand for Fleur’s boy. She would never miss 
the book. If she did, it would be only because its tawdry cover 
stood out like a discoloured tooth amongst the calf bindings he 
had added to the appointments of her morning room. 

The man was admitted. Shrewd-looking chap; but if he 
thought of reducing the price by sixpence, that cock wouldn’t 
fight. The book was handed over. 

As new, Mr. Forsyte?” 

‘* Meaning never read it? Yes.’’ 

Writer a friend of yours, sir ?’’ 

““No. There was an architect I employed once knew him.” 

In self-defence against the recurrence of the familiar pang 
at the recollection of Bosiney, Soames went on. 

‘* May have got a tip through me. Not that one expects 
gratitude from those fellows. Anyway, there’s no accounting 
for what they'll do next. Offer stand?”’ 

The man had come armed with the cheque, already signed. 
Soames glanced at it, pocketed it suppressing a sigh at the 
thought that by standing out he might have shoved the other 
a up a point or two, and ‘ The Man of Property ’ changed 

ands. 


Lester RALPH 


COMPETITION FOR READERS ABROAD 


To enable readers abroad to participate in our 
literary competitions we have instituted an occasional 
competition with an extended time-limit open only to 
competitors living outside Great Britain and Ireland. 

The results of the first of these competitions appear 


below. Another Overseas Competition will be set 
shortly. 


8 June 1929 
RESULTS OF OVERSEAS COMPETITION I 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a rhymed epitaph 
in two or four lines on a domestic pet or pest, ' 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a translation in 
rhymed verse, of the following epigram : 


On entre, on crie, 
Et c’est la vie; 
On bAille, on sort, 
Et c’est la mort! 


AUSONE DE CHANCEL 


REPORT 


The results of these competitions were highly 
encouraging as evidence of the interest taken in the 
SaTuRDAY Review at the ends of the earth. As 
literary exercises they were not particularly good, but 
we shall hope for improvement in this respect, and 
we see no reason why we should be disappointed, 
For instance, it is ‘‘ known to those who know” 
that there is a great deal of amateur literary talent 
in India, and in the Crown Colonies. The Indian Civil 
Service alone could be counted upon to furnish at 
short notice a volume of literary diversions, Greek, 
Latin, and English, not easily to be matched by any 
amateur body in this country. Can we not provoke 
it, and other Services overseas, and a host of individual 
practitioners of occasional verse in the tropics, into 
entering for these competitions? 

A. In this competition Q. Q. Q. (Sudan) is easily 
first in a class which, though not brilliant, is appreci- 
ably better than that of Competition B. C. R. Haines 
(address, please!) is awarded the second prize. Of 
other competitors we must favourably mention O. K. 
D. Ringwood (New York); C. D. C. (Bombay); and 
the disqualified competitor who deemed Buckingham- 
shire to be overseas. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(A hyena was kept as a domestic pet. Having to be destroyed 
on her master’s departure, she was eaten by an Arab prisoner.) 


You secured earth’s perfect omnivore; 
No fish, flesh, fowl, you would not chew. 

But, when you died, appeared one more 
Omnivorous still—a man ate you. 


Q. Q. 


SECOND PRIZE 


Here lies poor Peke; not so his epitaph, 
Thus in plain paradox exprest: 

Our pet alone he was, our’ petty half, 
But just a pest to all the rest. 


C. R. Hanes 


B. No second prize can be awarded for this com- 
petition, but commendation may be given to 
E. I. Hensman (Darjeeling); E. Westlake (Florence) ; 
C. D. C. (Bombay); R. Birch (Canton); Q. Q. Q. 
(Sudan). The first prize is awarded to H. R. Pate 
(Ootacamund). 


WINNING ENTRY 


Crying we came into the light: 
That was our birth; 
Yawn we awhile: then pass from sight— 
Ashes to earth. 
H. R. Pate 


Wo 


ATE 
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BACK NUMBERS—CXXVIII 


O have married Byron’s granddaughter, been 
T admired by Henley and George Wyndham, bred 

Arab horses in England, been taken fairly 
seriously as an instigator of rebellion in Ireland, 
Egypt and India: these, it may be supposed, were 
achievements the contemplation of which soothed the 
feelings of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. But he was a 
frustrated personality, and the causes of his failure are 
worth considering. ‘‘ If only !’’ one muses over such a 
career. It is a tribute to something fine at the core 
of a man who was often not only perverse but peevish, 
but it is uncritical. Given the capacity for attain- 
ment, a man very rarely fails through unwisdom on 
no matter how many particular occasions; and if 
this be roughly true of life as a whole, it is even 
more true of literature. Writers more injudicious, 
more careless of final finish, not more talented than 
Blunt, have succeeded, and he failed. His failure 
was the consequence not of this or that avoidable 
thing but of a radical unfitness for poetry as an 
art, accompanied by rich endowment for poetry as 
a commentary on action. 


* 
* * 


Blunt was a man of action born in the wrong age. 
That might be made an apology for him, but again 
one is forced to note his weakness, and the apology 
becomes condemnation; since an unflawed genius for 
action would have enabled him to create opportunities 
worthy of it. If, as I have said, he was a man of 
action, he was of that secondary order than needs to 
be provided with opportunities. His age had none 
to offer him, ready-made, and he could make none 
himself. So he went through life producing verse 
that should have been the comment on _ great 
adventures, so lofty was its intention, and that was 
actually the comment on caprice and petulance. 
When at the British Embassy in Madrid, he went as 
an amateur into the bull-ring; when in Egypt he 
was always plotting some more annoyance to Great 
Britain; and in Ireland he managed to get himself 
sent to prison. A sonnet on the prison experience 
says, heroically, ‘‘ From Caiaphas unto Pilate I was 
sent”; but we know on how very much lower 
a level the affair proceeded, and we see at once that 
Blunt was of those who can neither raise action, 
despite unfavourable conditions, to the heroic nor 
consent to abate comment on it to the actual level 
of the action. 


* 
* * 


There, as it seems to me, is the whole trouble with 
Blunt. The now neglected ‘ Proteus’ sonnets are 
truly remarkable in imagery, have some splendid 
phrases, come at two or three moments near their 
great model; but all the while we are reading them 
we know that it takes Shakespeare’s expense of 
spirit in a waste of shame to carry off that language, 
and that Blunt has found a pretext rather than a 
subject. Thus, he fails not only as a poet in the 
strict sense but also in the Renaissance enterprise of 
being a man of action who writes a poetical diary. 


* 
* 


Someone, many years ago and not in the SaturpDay, 
hinted a comparison between him and Sir Walter 
Raleigh; it cannot reasonably be instituted. The 
verse of Raleigh is not large in bulk, it is unequal, 
much of it is occasional; but Raleigh, by virtue of his 
few definite successes, is in the strictest sense a poet, 
not merely a man of action who happens to have 
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written a little fine poetry. The proof is there in 
those lines before execution which in every anthology 
known to me are presented in a corrupt form, and 
there is still stronger evidence in the virtually 
unknown piece entitled ‘ The Wood, the Weed, the 
Wag,’ with its suppressed horror and its sudden 
release of tenderness in the last choking line. The 
man in Raleigh’s poetry is one who accepts the 
whole of himself and the whole of his circumstances, 
uncompromisingly. He would not have written of 
being sent from Caiaphas to Pilate: no, but he would 
have both acted and written so as to justify someone 
else saying as much about him. 


* 
* * 


All the same, when deductions have been made, 
Blunt remains interesting. His writing is not mere 
writing, but carries to us experience of a sort, 
intended if not actually secured. There is a good 
deal of trailing of the coat, and one is not quite sure 
how Blunt would behave if it came to a fight, but at 
least there is the preliminary provocation. He is too 
quick to claim the martyr’s reward, but there is a dis- 
position to risk martyrdom. The querulousness which 
grew on him is hard to tolerate, and it is not reason- 
able that a man should wish at once to go his own 
way and be accompanied by a troop of friends. Yet 
there are bursts of generous sentiment among out- 
cries of an irrational irritation, as there is patriotism, 
in the fine rhetoric of the sonnet on Gibraltar, for 
example, amid so much written against His own 
country. Now and then, as in a hunting sonnet, there 
is healthy rapture in living. Also, it is a good deal 
of a feat to write so often above the occasion without 
becoming ludicrous. 


* 
* * 


He has his technical interest also, notably as the 
author of certain pieces, professing to be from the 
Arabic, in which he used assonance with excellent 
results. That the result is considerably more 
artificial than rhymed verse would be need not 
surprise us, for rhyme is the most natural thing in the 
world for an English poet; the wonder is that the 
artificiality should be made acceptable to that extent. 
But the sonnet was his safest instrument; blank 
verse his most dangerous. It was in blank verse 
that he committed poetical suicide, about 1900, if my 
memory serves me, producing then a sort of mystery 
or symbolical drama of great obscurity and deadly 
dullness. Last of all came the ‘ Diaries,’ containing 
a great deal of curious social and political gossip, but 
vitiated by prejudices of an unamusing kind and by 
Blunt’s utter incapacity to judge of men and move- 
ments. It was rather small beer to be dealt with 
by a man who should have been born under Elizabeth 
and provided with matter to match his best manner. 


* 
* * 


At one time, he had gathered about him some of 
the choicest spirits of the age, and it may be that 
the Crabbett Park Club will be remembered when 
most of his books are neglected. But he has left no 
legend. It may be doubted whether any story or 
saying has been wrongly attributed to him in the 
feeling that it was in character, that just so he 
should have acted or spoken even though he did not. 
With much that ought to have captured the imagina- 
tion, he failed to do it. Periodically for some thirty 
years he received attention, but neither the man in the 
street nor the man of letters kept him continuously in 
view as a character.’ 
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REVIEWS 
GERHART HAUPTMANN 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann. 
Vol. IX. Secker. 10s. 6d. 


oe a book published nearly twenty years ago, Mr. 
Ashley Dukes tells us of a new theatre then recently 
opened in Germany which bore on its proscenium the 
names, ‘‘ Goethe, Hauptmann, Schiller, von Hof- 
mannsthal.’’ Dr. Hauptmann was then only in the 
middle forties but he had been of the standing of a 
classic for several years. He had already some 
reputation when his third play, ‘ Einsame Menschen,’ 
was produced in 1891, he being then twenty-nine. On 
the afternoon before the first performance, an older 
man, a critic, said to him, ‘‘ My friend, to-night you 
will be famous,’’ and the prophecy was fulfilled. 
From then on, he has held a place in the intellectual 
life of Germany unequalled by any other living man, 
and, though the degree of his reputation has fluctu- 
ated, he has always been, even in moments of relative 
neglect, at worst a classic for a time out of fashion. 

When Mr. Dukes wrote the book from which I 
have quoted (and which, by the way, ought to be 
reprinted—its name is ‘ Modern Dramatists ’) Haupt- 
mann was going through such a period of temporary 
obscuration. He was, in fact, paying the penalty 
of too early fame. It was hardly possible for him to 
go on being more and more effective, as he grew 
older, in the way that his admirers expected of him, 
and there was consequently a note of disappointment 
in their judgment of his later work. This is a fate 
not to be avoided by a man who reaches a high 
pitch of fame and survives to produce new and 
original work. So it was with Goethe in his Germany 
and the phenomenon can be studied, in our own time 
and in England, in the cases of Mr. Kipling and Mr. 
Shaw. We are now beginning not to understand how 
critics could once have held that Mr. Shaw had 
reached his highest point and begun his decline with 
‘Man and Superman.’ The truth was that with that 
play his reputation reached a new level on which 
altogether different standards were applied to him and, 
at first, applied without much certainty. 

Something like this happened to Dr. Hauptmann 
during the decade before the war, and it was excusable 
to think that he had reached and passed his highest 
point in the estimation of the German public. But 
there was a higher point to come and in the years 
succeeding the war he held a position in Germany 
which Goethe might have envied. (As a matter of 
fact, we usually tend to exaggerate the predominance 
of Goethe during his lifetime.) Cast adrift by the 
events of 1918 and 1919, Germany turned to authority 
of any sort wherever it might be found and 
Dr. Hauptmann, who, besides possessing what was 
fondly believed to be a European reputation, had 
always been in conflict with the old order, was natur- 
ally supposed to give some promise of leadership. 
There was even a time when serious politicians saw in 
him the most suitable successor to Ebert in the 
Presidency and overtures were made which greatly 
gratified the former rebel. Circumstances changed 
and we missed a spectacle unparalleled, I think, since 
Lamartine for a time directed the fortunes of France 
in revolution. But Dr. Hauptmann’s sixtieth birthday 
was celebrated with a mixture of official respect and 
private enthusiasm, to which, according to the usual 
custom of the world, authors are not entitled until 
they are dead. His plays were everywhere performed : 
even ‘Florian Geyer’ (one of the pieces in this 
volume), which had previously been despaired of, was 
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revived in a most elaborate production. His bool 
were sold in vast quantities and, when he publisheq 
long poem in hexameters, it was to be seen ly; . 
in piles on the counters of book-shops throughout the 
land. Furthermore, parties of schoolboys from Berlin 
led by grave pedagogues, travelled all the way to the 
Silesian mountains to lay laurel-wreaths on the 
honoured (and very handsome) head. 

It could not last. It was largely a result of the 
circumstances of the hour, and when the hour 
Dr. Hauptmann’s lustre faded a little with it. That 
hour had been his, but, in a different Germany, the 
next was Hindenburg’s. President Ebert in official 
state attended a festival performance given in honour 
of the great man’s birthday: I do not know whether 
President von Hindenburg could name offhand three 
of Dr. Hauptmann’s plays, but I should think not. 
He could probably name one, for in 1913 every loyal 
German officer was outraged to the innermost of his 
soul by the masque which Dr. Hauptmann wrote for 
the centenary of the liberation of Germany from 
Napoleon, It threw some doubt on the desirability of 
wars for dynastic aggrandisement and was therefore 
held to be unpatriotic. 

The whole episode is one of profound interest both 
for the student of German character and for the 
student of modern literature. The persons who con- 
sidered Dr. Hauptmann a possible President of the 
Reich probably overestimated his hold over the mass 
of his fellow-countrymen. (A tourist in the Riesenge- 
birge once asked to be directed to Dr. Hauptmann’s 
house in Agnetendorf and was told that the only 
Hauptmann [Captain] in the neighbourhood was 
Hauptmann von Undsoweiter who lived at Marienthal.) 
But they certainly overestimated the effect that his 
name would have had on the rest of Europe. For 
it is one of the remarkable facts about his career 
that his reputation has not passed frontiers, or, at any 
rate, not many, though by all the indications it should 
have done so. The German intellectuals were unable 
to realize that a man to whom they had accorded so 
much honour was little more than a name west of the 
Rhine and South of the Alps. The name and some- 
thing of what it stood for were known to students 
of the modern drama all over the world, but not in 
the same way as the names of Ibsen and Tchehov— 
although Tchehov is said to have declared that he 
received the first inspiration for the form of his plays 
from ‘ Einsame Menschen.’ Dr. Hauptmann was, in 
fact, more than anything else, outside his own country, 
a common counter to be used in every disquisition 
on the modern drama, since he had exemplified almost 
every tendency in it. ‘ Vor Sonnenaufgang’ was a 
study in the most brutal sort of realism, a study of 
peasants debased to bestiality by sudden riches. 
‘ Einsame Menschen ’ was a picture of intimate life, 
realistic also, but with something of a lyric rhythm in 
the ebb and flow of the moods of its characters. ‘ Die 
Weber,’ first written in the harsh Silesian dialect as 
‘De Waber,’ was all sorts of things that other 
dramatists have been trying to do since: its realism 
was so far extended to speech as to make it unintel- 
ligible not only to German audiences but also to 
German readers. It was also an historical play on a 
large scale representing the beginning of modern 
industrialism and making the mob its principal 
character. 

Only three years later, in ‘ Hanneles Himmel- 
fahrt,’ the author shot unexpectedly off in the 
direction of poetic fantasy and so became a good 
text-book example of the revolt of the modern drama 
against mere realism. Since then he has written plays 
of all sorts as the mood has taken him—historical 
and legendary plays in verse, such as * Heinrich von 
der Aue’ and ‘ Weland,’ which latter is included in 
this volume, fantastic plays in prose, such as ‘ Und 
Pippa Tanzt,’ romantic dramas, such as ‘ Winter- 
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de,’ adapted from a novel by another winner of 

the Nobel Prize, Miss Selma Lagerléf, and a version 
of ‘ Hamlet,’ based on a theory of what Shakespeare 
meant to make of his sources, (This last, since 

Dr, Hauptmann cannot read more than a few conse- 
cutive words of English, should be peculiarly interest- 
ing to English readers, who, however, have not yet 
been given a chance of appreciating it.) 

There is no estimate of his achievement which can 

him out of the text-books. Let any critic decry 
as he will any particular piece, yet the fact remains 
that his influence has been enormous. Why, then, 
has he not succeeded to the position of Ibsen, or, say, 

Tolstoy, as a European figure, to the position which 
even quite recently his fellow-countrymen were anxious 
to claim for him? 

The answer is, I think, that he has all the gifts 
which make a man a mighty worker in literature 
but not the final gift which makes a man a great 
creative writer. He is sensitive and generally (if 
not always) intellectually honest, he has immense 
resources of both skill and industry. But one never 
feels that his works spring from one unmistakable 
central impulse, and their variety only emphasizes 
the fact that they do not. ‘‘ Sehnsucht,’’ says Herr 
Alfred Kerr, ‘‘ das ist der tiefste Grundzug im Wesen 
Gerhart Hauptmanns ’’—‘‘ Longing is the deepest 
fundamental trait in Gerhart Hauptmann’s nature.’’ 
It is perhaps true of him as a man, and perhaps the 
trait has not been very serviceable to him as a 
dramatist : it is rather what one expects to find in a lyric 
poet. As a young man, he wrote a volume of lyrics 
(the curious may find specimens of them in the 
‘Oxford Book of German Verse ’) which he did not 
publish. Such lyricism as he ever had in him he has 
turned, by the help of his skill and industry, to the 
uses of the theatre, and the conversion leaves one 
feeling that each one of his plays might have been 
written by a different man. Shakespeare can write, 
in different moods and at different times, a ‘ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream ’ and a ‘ King Lear,’ without 
rising any doubt as to his single personality. But 
who, without the help of the title-pages, would 
suspect any link between ‘ Fuhrmann Henschel’ and 
‘Der Weisse Heiland ’? 

Their author is, in fact, a man of great 
qualities which enabled him to swim impressively 
with the tide of European culture as it was 
setting when he began his career. But the interior 
compulsion, which makes the poet, was weak compared 
with these qualities. It shows itself in the ‘‘ Sehnsucht’’ 
of which Herr Kerr speaks, and in his continual 
attempts to use his dramas for the relief, through 
expression, of his own personal distresses. ‘ Einsame 
Menschen,’ dedicated to ‘‘ those who have lived it,’’ 
is the embodiment of one crucial period in his life, 
‘Heinrich von der Aue,’ in quite a different way, of 
another. From the biographer’s point of view it 
might be said that he has done what Wilde so 
strangely boasted of doing—he has made the drama 
aform more personal than the sonnet. But this has 
ben only by the way: it has never interfered with 
tis main effort, which was to follow the trend of the 
modern theatre. It cannot be said that he has ever led 
it. His influence on Tchehoy is comparable with that 
of the Reverend William Bowles on Coleridge and 
Wordsworth : what it set going in Tchehov’s mind 
Was something very different from itself. There is 
‘othing in ‘ Einsame Menschen ’ that was not implicit 
albsen, Nor can ‘ Hanneles Himmelfahrt ’ and ‘ Die 
Versunkene Glocke’ be ranked otherwise than as 
lctful heedings of a reaction which was impending 


and would inevitably have occurred even if neither of 
hem had been written. 


In his 
om to 


author 


later years he has had all the 
go his own way that any dramatic 
could possibly desire and he has used it to 


make every sort of experiment. But there is nothing 
in the theatre to-day that owes its existence to his 
deliberate impulse. Perhaps he chose well when he 
decided, whether consciously or not, to be a dramatist 
of the highest possible rank, short of true creative 
greatness, rather than a lyric poet of relatively small 
stature: it was such a choice as mortal men are not 
permitted to judge. It led him at any rate to a career 
of honour and of influence which, according to his 
lights, he has never misused. His level of intellectual 
honesty has been astonishingly high in view of the 
lack of any interior compulsion in his work, and, 
though the world is not likely ever to accept him 
as a great poet, the time cannot be foreseen when he 
will entirely cease to rank high in the literature of his 
own country. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF HEALTH 


Good Health. By lan S. Thomson. Longmans. 
3s. 6d. 


OR centuries, the organized medical profession 

has opposed—sometimes on self-preservative, at 
other times on altruistic, grounds—all attempt at 
the popularization of the subject-matter of its 
technique. Against the old saying that by forty 
every man is either a fool or a physician, the 
profession has coined the axiom that the man who 
prescribes for himself has a fool for his doctor. As 
is usual with proverbs, truth and error may with 
equal ease be extracted from both these sayings, 
according to skill and desire. Lately, intelligent 
doctors have come to realize that if orthodox medicine 
is to retain its hold it must convince the modern 
educated public that its conclusions and its practice 
are based on established facts and foundations. 
Thanks largely to the widespread ignorance of 
physiology and of hygienic principles, for which 
generations of doctors are themselves mainly 
responsible, the public is, for the most part, unable 
to distinguish between the plausible arguments of 
irregular practitioners and the no more obvious 
doctrines of the ‘‘ true faith.’’ The ignorance of 
human physiology that prevails even among other- 
wise highly educated people is astounding. Nearly 
every reader must number among his acquaintance 
highly intelligent and cultivated men and women to 
whom the statements of the patent medicine-vendors 
appear to embody eternal scientific truth. For this 
there is no corrective but accurate knowledge, how- 
ever elementary. 

Among all the popularizers of modern biology, 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson of Aberdeen stands 
easily supreme in soundness and profundity of know- 
ledge, in industry and in clarity of expression. 
These uncommon talents and qualities have been 
strikingly inherited (or acquired through contagion) 
by his son, Dr. Ian Thomson, who has, in these 
hundred-and-twenty pages, given us by far the best 
exposition of physiological and hygienic funda- 
mentals yet offered to the layman. Anyone who has 
read and carefully digested the contents of this well- 
written book should be able to think and talk sensibly 
and rationally about the various problems of health, 
disease, eugenics and sanitation, concerning all of 
which such rubbish appears in the newspapers and 
is uttered on platforms, every day of the week. We 
cannot afford to live in ignorance of these matters, 
and no cry is more foolish than that which urges 
us to hand over the several departments of the art 
of living to the various specialists experienced in 
abnormalities. As Dr. Thomson reminds us, ‘‘ the 


conditions of our present-day life are neither natural 
nor ideal, and there is little hope of making them 
so. 


Yet the patient has his functions to fulfil as 
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well as has the doctor; and this book, which is 
devoted not to the nature and treatment of particular 
diseases, but to a discussion of those physiological 
conditions and environmental interactions which are 
the basic facts of healthy life, will give him just 
the help he needs. Nearly all disease can ultimately 
be traced, as the author says, ‘‘ to some minor 
deviation—often an avoidable deviation ’’ from the 
path of physiological wisdom. Not that the principles 
of sane hygiene can be summed up in such cheap 
catch-words as : ‘‘ Return to Nature”; for such a 
return is as impossible as it would be undesirable. 

In these chapters, Dr. Thomson gives us an 
amazing amount of relevant information, clearly 
expressed, on such matters as food, fresh air, sun- 
light, infection and immunity, vitamins and ductless 
glands, mental disorders, state medicine, and therapy 
by drugs. There is not a faddist or an anti-faddist 
prejudice in the book; and not a statement is made 
the significance and importance of which will not be 
evident to every intelligent reader, however small his 
previous knowledge of the subject. 

H. R. 


CULTURE FOR THE MASSES 


Italian Painting. By Paul Konody and R. H. 
Wilenski. Jack. 4es. 


N spite of its authors’ repudiation (in the preface) 

of any such programme, this book does set out to 
offer within the limits of its two hundred odd pages 
a complete history of Italian painting. They may 
assure us that their work is “‘ rather in the nature of 
a series of essays on the subject written from certain 
particular points of view’ and that they hope that 
this approach to the subject ‘‘ will prove of interest 
to those who recognize that the history of Art is 
not the history of isolated individual artists”; but 
this is somewhat misleading. There are, it is true, 
briefly developed in their work perhaps half a dozen 
arguments, but so far from the consideration of 
individual artists being neglected for their fuller 
discussion, their theses have little more function than 
to bind together and make somewhat more read- 
able the copious flow of miscellaneous information 
which, along with its numerous illustrations, con- 
stituted the real raison d’étre of this bulky volume. 
That information is organized with considerable 
ability and written in an easy businesslike style. 
If it is necessary that the general public should 
‘* get up ’’ Italian Art so as not to feel out of it in 
the company of the cultured, then it may be admitted 
that such a work is better for the purpose than the 
sentimental essays of the late Lewis Hind in the 
same field. | 

On the other hand, I have rarely seen a book 
the aspect of which more acutely makes us realize 
to what dreadful length this ‘‘ getting up’’ of the 
subject of painting has been carried. From its highly- 
coloured and _ pretentious book-jacket to _ its 
alternately blurred and blatant illustrations it conveys 
to the ingenuous mind the impression that Italian 
_ painting was generally either vulgar or stodgy and 
that a quite unnecessary fuss has been made about 
it. Its authors rather apologize for not making 
more fuss: ten volumes this size would not suffice 
them, and they seem quite indifferent to the fact that 
they have contributed very little to the esthetic 
appreciation of the work they discuss and that what 
they have to say on such points is generally ill- 
supported by the illustrations which accompany their 
letterpress. We are all of us familiar with the 
difficulty of getting a reproduction which will in 
any way back up the pretensions we make on behalf 
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of a picture, but this book looks 

authors had left the illustrations fo 

to ro png There are exceptions 

perhaps the fact that the coloured 

the context at all may be regarded, are 

badness of most of them, as a sign of tact, 4 
More and more it becomes obvious even 


as though the 
F someone else 
’ of course, and 


i to th 
in the street that when publishers abandoned the 
practice of publishing real prints by their unworthy 


contemporaries in favour of this flood of facsim; 
famous works of the great of all ages, du cae 
wrong turning—the road to humbug. They have built 
up the idea that a painting is a thing to be reproduced 
and talked about, not to be looked at and enjoyed 
As this idea is pushed to its full absurdity it needs 
more and more skill but at the same time more and 
more cynicism to bolster it up. Messrs. Konody and 
Wilenski deploy both these qualities and yet, even in 
these pages, breaking out from their record of trivial 
facts and complacent attention to good and bad Pic- 
ture alike, we catch occasionally a phrase, a choice 
epithet perhaps, which suggests that these critics are 
alive to the charm of painting. 

Now here is a pretty kettle of fish; I wanted to 
quote those things which struck me, but I hate 
scribbling on the pages of books and I simply cannot 
find them again, delve I never so vigorously—Names 
dates, titles of pictures, ‘‘ his father was a mason,” 
‘“‘It was bought by a German named Jabach for 
#128.” No! I have lost in this maze of respectable 
culture the words that reminded me for a moment 
that Painting was not a dull but a magical thirg. 

I cannot, no, I cannot, read it again right through. 

Bayes 


A VICTORIAN LAWYER 


Lord Chief Baron Pollock. By Lord Hanworth. 
Murray. tos. 6d. 


HO now reads ‘ Ten Thousand a Year’? A 

passing reference to the once famous Tittlebat 
Titmouse would probably set people writing to the 
Sunday Times to ask who was meant. Yet the trial 
scene in Samuel Warren’s novel was once as famous 
as Bardell versus Pickwick. Lord Hanworth tells us 
that his grandfather, Jonathan Frederick Pollock, sat 
for Warren’s portrait of Mr. Sterling, second counsel 
for the defendant, as did Brougham for that of Mr. 
Quicksilver. He adds that Warren’s description of 
Pollock’s style of advocacy was thoroughly lifelike : 


He was ai man of great power ; and, on important occasions, 
no man at the Bar could acquit himself with more distinc- 
tion. As a speaker, he was eloquent and impressive, perhaps 
deficient in vivacity; but he was a man of clear and powerful 
intellect ; prompt in seizing the bearings of a case; a capital 
lawyer, and possessing, even on the most trying occasions, 
imperturbable self-possession. 


Pollock, who was last but one in the long line of 
Chief Barons of the Exchequer, and who held this 
distinguished post for nearly a quarter of a century, 
confined himself so entirely to his legal functions that 
he is little remembered to-day by laymen, who may 
even be puzzled by Macaulay’s description of the 
rivalry between Brougham and Pollock on the Northern 
Circuit. Whig as he was, Macaulay’s enthusiasm for 
the great pillar of the Edinburgh Review did not 
prevent him from condemning Brougham’s character 
istic lack of manners. ‘“‘ He yawns while Pollock 's 
speaking : a sign of weariness which, in their present 
relation to each other, he would do well to suppress. 

It would be a pity, however, that Pollock’s great 
ability and dignified presence should be forgotten, and 
the Master of the Rolls has performed no inane munus 
in giving us this admirable biography of his grand- 
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ther—a book which, alike for the humanity of its 
presentation and the piety of its design, may fittingly 
ie placed in our libraries beside Thomas Hughes’s 

‘ Memoir of a Brother.’ . : 

Some of Lord Hanworth’s most interesting pages 
are devoted to the account of his grandfather’s origin 
and childhood. He was the third son of David Pollock, 
the King’s saddler under the third and fourth Georges 
(it is regrettably hinted that the First Gentleman in 
Europe did not always pay his account), whose remark- 
able progeny also included an Indian Chief Justice 
and a British F ield-Marshal. It is curious to know 
that his foreman at one time was the egregious 
Peter Laurie, afterwards ‘damned to everlasting 
fame’? by Dickens as Alderman Cute, with his mania 
for putting down everything. Readers of Thackeray 
will remember that Rawdon Crawley (who certainly 
did not pay his bills) reckoned a Laurie equipment as 
well as a regulation one among the portable property 
which he left to his wife on starting for the field of 
Waterloo. In later years, Thackeray himself was a 
great friend of Pollock, whom he met at the Garrick 
Club. Lord Hanworth tells us that he once arrived 
for a week-end at Pollock’s country house with the 
remark, ‘‘ How do you do, Miss Pollock? Dickens 
has killed his mother, so mine must continue to live 
on.” The third part of ‘ David Copperfield’ had just 
been published, in July, 1849, and Helen Pendennis, 
who had apparently been doomed to an earlier death, 
was allowed to live in monthly parts for just a year 

er. 

nihere is a very interesting account of Pollock’s 
Cambridge career, which he was only enabled to carry 
through by the far-seeing generosity of his tutor. 
He described himself as ‘‘ the last geometrical and 
fluxional Senior Wrangler.’’ In later years he wrote 
a modest account of his work to De Morgan, 
in which he attributed his success in the Tripos to 
what he called ‘‘ examination qualities. . . . (great 
rapidity and perfect accuracy). . .. my forte was, 
that what I did know I could produce at any moment.’’ 
This was, no doubt, one quality that accounted for his 
rapid success at the Bar; another was his omnivorous 
habit of reading, which made far greater scholars— 
such as Blomfield, one of the last of‘ the ‘‘ Greek play 
bishops’’—come to him for help in explaining 
allusions outside the ambit of their studies. ‘‘ At the 
Bar,’’ he writes, ‘‘this has been very useful, especially 
at consultations and on those odd turns-up which now 
and then occur in a cause.’’ At first he found the 
change from Newton and Sophocles to ‘‘ the monstrous 
legend of the law’”’ rather trying, but the same 
determination which had made him Senior Wrangler 
pulled him through. 

In taking leave of Lord Hanworth’s interesting 
book, we may call attention to two of his curious 
chronological notes. ‘‘ My uncle, Sir Edward Pollock, 
who is still living, can say that his grandfather saw 
Prince Charlie in 1745—that is nearly 184 years ago.”’ 
“My father one day said to me, as we drove to the 
Great Northern Railway at King’s Cross: ‘ It seems 
a great change since Robert and I, as small boys, 
went out with a catapult to shoot at the birds in the 
hedges here and at Islington.’ ’’ 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY 


Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology. By 
Gardner Murphy. Kegan Paul. ats. 


R. GARDNER MURPHY, when he undertook 
to write this book, undertook a very difficult 
task. What he has accomplished is no ordinary 
work, nor will it be read by any ordinary 
teader. ‘* My intention,” to quote his own words, 
“is to present in rough chronological order the con- 


quest by scientific method of one research field after 
another.” 

His history of psychology begins with a brief analy- 
sis of the development of psychological theories and 
observations based upon scientific experiments from 
the time of Francis Bacon, ‘‘ the founder of scientific 
method,” through the Caroline philosophers up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. There the author 
begins his:narrative in earnest. If the reader has borne 
with Mr. Murphy up to this point his patience will be 
rewarded. The remainder of the book is not only 
instructive; it is thrilling and human. Though Mr. 
Murphy’s style is rarely equal to notable and dignified 
themes he scarcely ever fails to make clear the sig- 
nificance of apparently obscure discoveries, and he often 
succeeds in presenting within the limits of a very few 
lines extraordinarily sympathetic and penetrating por- 
traits of his heroes. 

The pages are packed with fascinating characters, 
with great legendary figures such as Wundt and 
William James, Freud and J. B. Watson, with 
lesser known legendary figures of an earlier period, 
such as Thomas Brown, Sir William Hamilton, Condil- 
lac and Fechner, who, in 1836, ‘‘ strove to show how 
we are, as it were, all parts of one another, living in 
each other so fully that, as long as human life con- 
tinues, no individual can die.” The anecdotes are 
many and delightful. Mesmer turned his atten- 
tion to ‘‘ animal magnetism,” and was in the habit 
of collecting his patients around a tub of iron filings 
from which metal bars were stretched out in all 
directions. This magnetic influence of the iron bars 
used, in those days, to pass from the tubs through the 
iron filings, into the bodies of the patients who needed 
healing. There were astonishing results. It was in 
the time of fainting fits; ladies swooned as they sat 
around the tub and recovered from their swooning, 
healed and whole. A fashionable cult of mesmerism 
arose, and ‘‘ animal magnetism ” fell into disrepute 
among psychologists. Nevertheless, it was a pioneer 
form of psychiatry and has its niche in Mr. Murphy’s 
history. 

Then there was a German phrenologist, Gall, who 
in the early nineteenth century invented the seaside 
side-show of examining the head for personality 
‘* bumps.” He invented the poetic bump, the destruc- 
tive bump, the locality bump—at least thirty bumps in 
all. There was Galton, who, under the influence of 
Darwin, began to lay emphasis on heredity, and 
who discovered that Quakers, being of the opinion that 
‘* fine arts were worldly snares, and their most con- 
spicuous practice being to dress in drabs,” were twice 
as liable as the rest of the community to blindness 
and very rarely possessed a love for colour. Galton 
laid too little stress on environmental factors. In 
our own time we have seen the game of Coudism 
become popular and then be abandoned. 

But what finally of the author’s main theme? This 
he pursues by showing how throughout the last two 
centuries psychology has begun to cease to be a science 
absorbed in the philosopher’s problem of distinguish- 
ing between mind and matter, and has been changed 
into one of observing the behaviour of human beings 
by means of experiments upon the body, introspective 
observations, statistic records, and the study of cus- 
toms. Its development on these lines has been 
hastened by cheaper and easier communications 
throughout Europe, by the growth of experiments of 
a less isolated character, by the gradual breakdown 
of medieval and religious superstition, by the inven- 
tion of statistical relationships between variables, and 
by the measurement of intelligence. Now, it seems, 
we are already coming into sight of an era in which 
we shall be able to check errors in our knowledge of 
the external world by knowledge of the liability to 
error inseparable from the character of our own 
approach to such problems. 
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WOLSEY 
Wolsey. By A. F. Pollard. Longmans. ais. 


ONSIDERING his rank among English states- 

men, Wolsey is still a comparatively unknown 
character, not for lack of material regarding his public 
career but through the formidable amount of it. 
Figures of our own time may be just as copiously 
embedded in a mass of documents, but at least their 
biographer is fortified by a fairly clear understanding 
of the conditions under which they lived; in the case 
of Wolsey, on the other hand, the framework necessary 
for assessing the nature of his work has yet to be 
put together. Professor Pollard does not claim to have 
put Wolsey in his place, and he freely admits that 
on many points it is still inevitable that his conclusions 
should be tentative, pending more exhaustive investi- 
gation, but he has at the most guarded estimate 
produced an essay on the Cardinal’s place in history 
which will prove of lasting value. 

In many ways Wolsey’s position is unique; as 
Professor Pollard points out, he is the only papal 
legate a latere since Henry III who could possibly 
be described as prime minister of England, and, 
except perhaps for Clarendon, the last Lord Chancellor 
to carry on the government. Concentrating in his own 
hands the supreme ecclesiastical, political and judicial 
power he transferred spheres of influence from one to 
another, so that on his fall the Church which he had 
represented lost permanently its medieval status, and 
even the judiciary had suffered serious encroachment 
from the political side. Thus the accidental monopoly 
of power in a single hand during the years before the 
crisis was partly responsible for the comparatively 
peaceful manner in which the English Reformation 
passed off and the Tudor autocracy was built. There 
might be a certain amount of popular resistance from 
below, but a clash between Church and State, of 
between the forces of prerogative and common law, 
was at any rate for the time being averted. 

Although when he suggests, for example, how the 
Chancery under Wolsey probably stole business from 
the ecclesiastical courts, and how the judicial aspects 
of the Council flourished under his personal impetus, 
Professor Pollard is decidedly worth reading, it is 
probably his analysis of foreign policy which will be 
reckoned his most valuable contribution to the subject. 
In throwing overboard the legend of the Balance of 
Power, and in boldly tracing Wolsey’s guiding prin- 
ciple to his dependence on Rome, he is not perhaps 
increasing the Cardinal’s reputation as an English 
statesman, but he is at least breaking away from the 
doctrinaire interpretation and supplying a realistic 
standpoint from which that strange tangle of dis- 
honest diplomacy does seem to have some meaning. 

The fullness of the indexing and the system of foot- 
note references are admirable, and the book well 
produced; considering the circulation which it may 
reasonably expect as an indispensable text-book for 
students, the published price seems unjustifiably high. 


ISADORA AND WATER 


Isadora Duncan’s Russian Days. 
Duncan and _ Allan 
Gollancz. 15s. 


By Irma 
Ross Macdougall. 


EW books have been more wildly overrated 

than the late Isadora Duncan’s autobiography. 
Yet that book, with all its faults, was at any rate 
individual to the writer herself. It expressed her 
personality. No one else could have written it. 
And it would be hard to think of any recent work 
to which it would be more difficult to supply a sequel. 
That, however, is precisely what has been attempted 
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by Miss Irma Duncan—lIsadora’s ad 
who still carries on her dancing 
assisted by Mr. Macdougall, who was once her pri a 
secretary. The result is just Isadora and wate, 
We find in the sequel the same outspokenn 
which was so attractive in the autobiography poe 
the same kind of humbug which was so irritati 
The dancer’s rapid changes from one lover to sont 
are explained elaborately, on the principle that “ roa 
meaning does not matter if it’s only idle chatter of a 
transcendental kind.’’ For instance, she no sooner 
set eyes on the drunken Red Russian poet, Essine 
than she made him sit down beside her and began to 
run her fingers through his curly hair,” murmuri 
‘* Golden head!’’ Soon she was keeping him; and 
a month or two later he was knocking her about in 
the time-honoured manner of the East End. Yet we 
are gravely assured, over and over again, that what 
made Isadora love him and hold to him was not the 
young blackguard himself but his glorious verse. 
At the same time it is admitted that she knew only 
two or three words of the language he wrote in! 
This sort of thing is an insult to common sense. 
And in regard to the whole of this disastrous Russian 
visit, and its inevitable effect upon Isadora Duncan’s 
reputation in other countries, we find her complain- 
ing bitterly, in letter after letter, that she is no 
politician, and ought to be accepted in France and 
America purely as an artist—though one of her 
dances does happen to be performed, to the tune of 
the ‘ Internationale,’ with a red scarf round her 
neck. As a matter of fact, on the evidence of this 
book, she was an enthusiastic propagandist all the 
time. 
But this book is well meant. And with all its 
faults, and its pallid imitation of the heroine’s grand 
manner, it does succeed in telling us—and not with- 
out a certain dignity—the deplorable story of the last 
sad years of the great dancer’s life, culminating in 
that extraordinary accident in a motor-car at Nice, 
when she was strangled by her own red scarf—that 
same Russian scarf too—which had somehow got 
entangled in the wheel. 


FRENCH CATHEDRALS 


Cathedrals of France. By Helen Henderson. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


MAN who had the leisure and the means to 

wander slowly through every district of France 
would have seen, as can be seen nowhere else, the 
Gothic in all its power, diversity and magnificence. 
It was the French, leading Western civilization, who, 
in a vision, as it were, saw what the transition from 
the Romanesque to the Gothic might be, and by 
experimenting with the pointed arches and the ogival 
vaulting (first used at Durham) showed the way to a 
style of building that, by a marriage of energy with 
grace, has remained the wonder of the world. Burgos 
is French Gothic; at Lausanne, at Canterbury, at 
Cologne we may recognize the French imprint. In 
France itself the traveller may watch it from its exu- 
berant youth at Sens, to its mature manhood at 
Amiens (where they used the new traceried windows), 


or in Paris (the Sainte Chapelle) and so on to a 


vigorous old age at unfinished Beauvais. 

Miss Henderson has remembered all through her 
book that a cathedral is not a museum or a show- 
room, but a place into which people go to meditate 
or to pray. Consequently she never descends to the 
kind of chatter that is ‘so tiresome in a guide-book. 
Her surprise on entering Albi Cathedral is genuine 
surprise. She is not obsessed with what she has read, 
or with what she has been told to think, but is making 
a discovery for herself. Also her writing is free from 
that other pest of the guide-book—sham rhetoric. 
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Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller 
at Ipswich 


MR. PICKWICK—Weil, Sam, here we are once more in our 
old haunts. The market-place seems noisier and more 
wearisome than as I remember it. 


WELLER—Change for the worse, Sir, as the man said when 
he got two doubtful shillings and a handful of pocket-pieces 
for a good half-crown. But look, Sir, here’s what I’ve been 
wishful to show you—the Norwich coach, punctual to the 
minute ! 

MR. PICKWICK—’Pon my soul, Sam, tnat is a most remark- 
able vehicle—very remarkable indeed, though its size and 
general appearance lead one to suppose it to be a pub! 
conveyance of some sort. 


lic 
WELLER—Public its name, and public its nature. Why, the 
old stage ain’t in it with this ’un, Sir. Two mile o’ danger at 
eightpence, my father, bless him, used to call it, when he 
drove reg’lar. This here’ll give you thirty mile an hour or 
more, an’ cheap at the price. 
MR. PICKWICK—But, Samuel, this—this coach, if I may 
so designate what appears rather as some monstrous reptile 
than as a work of man—this coach, I say, appears to move 
without human aid. Can you explain it ? 


WELLER—In a word, Sir—spirit. 


MR. PICKWICK—Spirits, Sam? Do you refer to ghosts like 
ourselves—or merely to that beverage with which mine host 
of the Great White Horse here so frequently furnished us on 
— keep out the cold and to promote good fellow- 
ship 

WELLER—I do not, begging your pardon, Sir. There’s 
several dozens of ’osses ted in that there reptile, and 
on 0 coat *osses in the time you 
could say Jack Robinson. Fair put ’em to sleep, Sir, though 
nothing so refreshing as sleep, as the servant girl said ven 
drinking the egg-cupful o’ laudanum. i 
Sir, petrol does it. 

MR. PICKWICK—Do you put it to me, Samuel, that these 
curious beasts are all alike pelled by this petrol, which 
causes them to career about 

WELLER—I do indeed, Sir. But ven public safety, punctuality 
and conwenience is to be studied, there’s only the best spirit 
to be used, to my way o’ thinking. 


MR. PICK WICK—True, most true, Sam. 
WELLER—A self-evident ition, Sir, as the dogs’-meat 
man said ven the bien ko 


MR. PICKWICK—And what do they call this perfection of 
spirit? The country must indeed be proud of it. 


WELLER—Proud indeed o’ the title, as the living skellinton 
said ven they show’d him. 


MR. PICKWICK—And this title, Sam, is—? 
WELLER—Why, Sir—SHELL. 


DENT BOOKS 


from Aldine House Bedford Street 
LONDON W.C.2 


LIVING 


L. P. HARTLEY’S OPINION OF 
HENRY GREEN’S NEW NOVEL 


which has aroused so much controversy 


“ He is not debarred from originality by his 
effort to be original. He has a remarkable 
ear for dialogue, a remarkable power of 
conveying, without irony, completely differ- 
ent . Without parti pris or political 
prejudice [his novel] shows amazing insight 
into the lives of working-class people. It 
contains a vast number of impressions and 
digests them all.”” (In the Saturday Review). 
Of all booksellers and libraries. 75. 6d. net 


THE FURTHER SIDE OF 


NO-MAN’S LAND 
V. W. W. S. PURCELL 


“Mr. Purcell should have a great future as 

a writer. His book deserves to be widely 

read and to live, if the nation would know 

the inner realities of the war.”—Daily Mail. 
75. 6d. net 


THE LETTERS OF 


PETER PLYMLEY 
SYDNEY SMITH 


as imes Literary ibes it, 

has just been issued in a new edition (the 

first for over fifty years), with an Introduction 

by G. C. Heseltine, at 6s. net. “ Cuts through 

much popular stupidity with extreme 
skill.” —Spectator. 


A CENTURY OF 
ANGLO- 
CATHOLICISM 


HERBERT LESLIE STEWART 
A clear and well-arranged historical survey of 
of to-day, with an impartial consideration of 
its aims and future development. tos. 6d. net 
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AND COUNTRY 


JOHN PRIOLEAU 
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She has explored France thoroughly from Cou- 
tances to Strasbourg, from Eu to Narbonne. There 
is a serviceable map. There are details of the railway 
systems, and some account of the best bases from 
which to explore sections of the country. And there 
is a short historical sketch of the period leading up 
to the Gothic, and of the fever of building that fol- 
lowed on the Crusades. Of all the books written 
recently on where to go and what to see in France, 
we know of none that we would sooner recommend 
to the explorer. The best of a number of illustrations, 
mostly from photographs taken by the Archives Phkoto- 
graphiques d’Art et d‘Histoire, is a remarkable view 
of Coutances, showing the apse and the lantern. 


NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartTLey 


This Love. By Kathleen Freeman. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Golden Fleece. By John Gunther. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 

An Artist Passes. By Arndt Giusti. Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

Barbarian Stories. By Naomi Mitchison. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 


. HIS LOVE’ is a novel with four characters, 
and no more: Augusta, her brother Julian, 
Alison, and John. Augusta loves John and means to 
marry him. John once loved Augusta for her con- 
quering ways, but now prefers Alison. Julian also 
loves Alison, and is very fond of his sister Augusta. 
The four of them live in such a startlingly close 
proximity that they can see each other any hour of 
the day, and only in an emergency do they refrain. 
The action of the story takes a year, from Autumn to 
Autumn; and it is recorded almost entirely through 
the consciousness of Julian, who has the least enviable 
part to play. Nobody loves him, he gets all the kicks 
and none of the ha’pence; but the others rely upon 
his fairness and make him the ambassador of their 
several loves. When tried too far he adopts the réle 
of policeman; but whether as onlooker or participant 
he has little success. True, he is in everybody’s con- 
fidence, but it is not confidence he wants, but love. 
Like many other characters described from within, 
Julian is not a very distinct figure. The most vivid 
of the quartette is Augusta, the dominating, domineer- 
ing, magnificent Augusta, with whom ‘“‘ only one 
attitude was possible, that of submission.’’ The posi- 
tive qualities in Augusta make John and Alison seem 
shadowy and half-lit : 


‘* She used to be annoyed [Alison says] by what she called 
my hopeless sanity. I used to Say it wasn’t sanity, it was 
a sense of humour; and that infuriated her. She has none 
worth mentioning, you know; and what’s worse, she prides 
herself on having none. She hates it in other people. Most 
of all she hates it in John. She says it’s his way of covering 
up his lack of character!” 

‘* That’s partly true, isn't it?” said Julian with barely-con- 
cealed hostility. 

‘* I suppose so,”” said Alison carelessly. ‘‘ To me it’s his 
most delightful quality.” 


Alison is so charming. It was not difficult to make 
her seem so. But in bringing out the charm that 
underlay John’s slightly crooked and perfidious nature 
Miss Freeman has shown remarkable tact and sym- 
pathy. 

The characters reveal themselves almost entirely in 
dialogue; they talk to and about each other continu- 
ally. There is no incident till the end, and very 
little then. This reliance upon conversation to give 
the effect of a series of subtle emotional interactions 
is the book’s weakness. The characters are not reti- 
cent enough : they go on talking when in real life they 
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would be thinking or acting. They do 

shame which nearly feels in 
naked feelings, in making themselves a motley to th 
view. I am no advocate of a wild-west presentati : 
of life, with knives and revolvers drawn to aven ge 
word. A novel can get along without incident "ness 
vided its emotional tension is fairly low. In ‘ ot 
Love’ it is extremely high. In ordinary life John 
and Julian would not perhaps have come to blows 
but they would scarcely have been on speaking terms 
by half-way through the book. They would have 
hated the sight of each other and gone away. Miss 
Freeman keeps them together, fermenting. By this 
unnatural proximity they generate explosive force 
but they also retire into a dream world, romantic but 
unreal. They never lose their hold on one’s sympath 

however ; and the catastrophe, in spite of all the talky- 
talky that preceded it, is scarcely less moving than 
Miss Freeman meant it to be. The emotions she 
portrays are never untrue to life, though the method 
of their presentation sometimes is. ‘ This Love’ js 
an absorbing and stimulating story. 

‘ The Golden Fleece’ is a very long and detailed 
exposition of one phase of American adolescence, 
Joan is a romantic, spell-bound by such names as 
‘* Chalcydon and Sardis, Ephesus and Trebizond.” 
She is also a Puritan. This brings her into conflict 
with Philip Hubbard: she wanted to marry him, he 
wanted her to be his mistress, and so they parted. 
Joan’s sister, Pamela, on the other hand, refused her 
young man for a very different reason: 

“1 hate it, being a virgin. Ralph is, too. Oh, yes. Well, 
and I thought each of us ought to know before we m 
something about all this . . . 1 did think Ralph and I ought 
to live together first. I told him so. Gee, he was shocked!” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“*T won’t marry him. I’ve been thinking maybe I ought 
to live with other people too. You do, don’t you?” [By this 
time Joan did.] ‘‘ Isn’t that better? And when I told 
Ralph that, why, Joan, he was terrible! He almost hit 
me. I wish he had. Maybe now I’m not so sure about the 
others. But I won’t marry Ralph.” 

Joan, however, has seen too much of life to be 
carried away by these arguments. Her mind was 
still preoccupied by the Golden Fleece, still capable of 
being shocked by irregularity in people’s behaviour. 
She was tolerant when her father told her that he 
was living with a woman not his wife; but she 
left the house. Nor when, after many vicissitudes, 
they met again—(‘‘ You have no idea what you did 
to me. I went completely to hell. Talk about a 
thousand devils! Fay didn’t tell you half ’’)—did she 
find her Golden Fleece in Philip. She starts off to 
Europe full of anticipation : 

“1 want to find a man like a God,” she whispered to the 
wind scuttling down the decks. Her face was intently and 
candidly romantic. . .. her usually sensible eyes clouded a 
moment, diffusing directness out of dreams. ‘‘ J want to give 
myself utterly to someone for his happiness. . . .” 


A very laudable ambition: there is much that is 
praiseworthy in Joan, but her character is not very 
interesting, scarcely interesting enough to illuminate 
those phases of American civilization and culture 
through which she passes. ‘ The Golden Fleece’ is 
not a bad book, but a remarkably stolid one to come 
from the pen of the author of ‘ The Red Pavilion.’ 
Mr. Gunther has unhitched his wagon from Aldous 
Huxley’s star and now he travels slowly. 7 

‘An Artist Passes’ is a little story of a Mexican- 
Indian who hated work but was fond of drawing. 
His brother beat him for his indolence; but a rich 
American, Annabelle Bronstrop, who ‘‘ wasn’t exactly 
a go-getter, for she wrote sentimental novels, an 
just loved old churches and picturesque peasants and 
their quaint funny ways ’—took a fancy to him and 
let him paint her. He then became her lover, a fact 
which infuriated her brother, Don Roy, who banished 
her to San Francisco. There Pancho, now a practis- 
ing artist, meets her again. They marry and go to 
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SIR AUREL STEIN 


On Alexander's Track 
to the Indus 


PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF EXPLORATIONS 
ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA 
By Sir AUREL STEIN, K.C.I.E., of the Indian 
Archaeological Survey, author of ‘‘ Ruins of Desert 
Cathay.”’ Illustrated. net. 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


In British Social and Economic Policy. By 
G. D. H. COLE, University Reader in Economics, 
Oxford, author of ‘‘ Self-Government in Industry.” 
“ The World of Labour,’’ etc. 15s. net 

A re-valuation and restatement of Labour and Socialist 

policy, with suggestions for a Legislative Programme 


THE PROBLEM OF 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


And other Lectures.5 By HENRY CLAY, M.A., 
Professor of Social Economics in the University of 
Manchester, author of ‘‘ Economics: an _ Intro- 
duction for the General Reader.”’ 12s. net 


Economist :—‘ A contribution on these lines, to the study of 
the distribution of wealth was badly needed.” 


INDUSTRIAL 
FLUCTUATIONS 


By A. C. PIGOU, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 25s. net 


INTERNATIONAL GOLD 
MOVEMENTS 


By PAUL EINZIG, Doctor of Political and 
Economic Sciences, University of Paris, Member of 
the Gold Advisory Committee of the Imperial 
Institute. 6s. net 


THOUGHTS FROM 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


With 4 portraits. 7s. 6d. net 


This work contains many passages from material 
hitherto unpublished in England. 


SUCCESSFUL 7s. 6d. NOVELS 
EXPIATION 


By the author of “* Elizabeth ”’ 
“No one ite writes like ‘Elizabeth’... she defies 
comparison.” —Graphic. 


FARTHING HALL 


By HUGH WALPOLE and J. B. PRIESTLEY 
“A good, rattling, entertaining novel.”—Times. 


THE SILVER THORN 


A book of Stories. By HUGH WALPOLE 


PORTRAIT IN A MIRROR 


WOMEN ARE LIKE THAT 


By E. M. DELAFIELD, author of ‘* What ig 
Love ?”’ etc. 


“A_ collection that will give satisfaction in the best sense 
to Miss Delafield’s admirers... . . Extremely entertaining.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., LONDON, W.C.2— 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, Ltd. 
* 
The World’s Illusion 


By JACOB WASSERMANN. Authorised trans- 
lation by Ludwig Lewisohn. “It is one of the 
greatest works of fiction of this or any other 
century. A finished masterpiece which will 
surely stand the test of time as invincibly as 
‘ War and Peace,’ ‘ Madame Bovary ’ and ‘ The 
Brothers Karamazov.’ A novel which is the 
triumphant literary crown of this age.” 
The Referee. 10s. 


* 


Collected Poems of 
Richard Aldington 


This beautifully printed edition displays the full 
range of Mr. Aldington’s poetry, its wit, 
modernity, and beautiful craftsmanship. 12s. 6d. 


Before the 
Bluestockings 


By ADA WALLAS. Mrs. Wallas has rescued 
from obscurity some remarkable women of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: Hannah 
Woolley; Lady Chesterfield; Lady Masham, the 
friend of Locke; Mary Astell, pioneer of edu- 
cation for women; and others who won a share 
in the intellectual life of their time. 8s. 6d. 


Victorian Working 


Women 


By WANDA FRAIKEN NEFF. “ Mrs. Neff 
is a lively and entertaining writer. Her book 
is as interesting as a good many novels.” 


Daily Express. 12s. 6d. 
Nationality: Its 
Nature and Problems 


By Dr. BERNARD JOSEPH. A critical study 
of the entire question of nationality, which 
includes full-length discussions of the English, 
French, German, Italian, American, and Jewish 
nationalities, amongst others. 10s. 6d. 


The Money Illusion 


By IRVING FISHER. With an Introduction 
by SIR JOSIAH STAMP. A concise and read- 
able presentation of the various economic 
problems connected with unstable money. 7s. 6d. 


The Truth About 
Mind Cure 


By WILLIAM S. SADLER, M.D. Cures 
effected by coloured water; sight restored by an 
unconnected electric current; paralysis cured by 
sucking a thermometer....! These are 
actual facts, which Dr. Sadler explains in a 
fascinating book based on twenty-five years’ 
medical experience. 5s. 


40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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Paris, but their married life is saddened by Pancho’s 
infidelity. In itself, the story is improbable and dis- 
agreeable: Pancho is a low type of creature, Anna- 
belle fond, foolish and infatuated. But the book is 
written with considerable art. Mr. Giusti takes his 
theme just seriously enough; and his selective instinct 
is so certain that the story never gets heavy or out of 
hand. Time and again, when the whole edifice seems 
likely to topple, he saves it by introducing some light- 
hearted, well-devised incident. Within its small com- 
pass ‘An Artist Passes’ shows a wide acquaintance 
both with life and with art. 

Mrs. Mitchison’s ‘ Barbarian Stories’ range from 
the second millennium B.c. to A.D. 1934—the last being 
perhaps the most barbarous and terrifying of all. She 
shows her usual power of making the past live; her 
historical sense and her imagination unite to form a 
brilliant flame, so that her work has the effect not 
of inventing the past but of uncovering it. She com- 
pels belief in the authenticity of her vision. The 
stories themselves, however, are not as interesting as 
they sometimes are, and the colloquialism of the 
dialogue is exaggerated. The anti-humanitarianism of 
the past cannot perhaps be exaggerated, but I wonder 
if its thoughts, words and acts were as exclusively 
concerned with sex as Mrs. Mitchison represents them. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Where a book is not yet published, the date of publication is 
added in parentheses. 
ESSAYS 
Essays. By C. M. Masterman. Jarrolds. 5s. 
Is BernarD SHAW A Dramatist? By Archibald Henderson. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 16s. (June 10.) 
Brgs FROM AN UNDERGRADUATE Bonnet. By Leslie Bishop. 
Oxford: Blackwell. 2s. 


RELIGION 
DIsESTABLISHMENT. By Herbert Hensley Henson. Macmillan. 
6d. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Metvittz. By Lewis Mumford. Cape. 12s. 6d. 
(June 10. 

Joun Knox. By Edwin Muir. Cape. 12s, 6d. (June 10.) 

Francis James Cuavasse. By J. B. Lancelot. Oxford: Black- 
well. 10s. 6d. 

Ticpr-Woman. By Betty May. Duckworth. 10s, 6d. 

Memories, Mines AnD Miutuions. By Sir Joseph Robinson. 
Simpkin Marshall. 12s. 6d. 

ScCOUNDRELS AND SCALLIWAGS AND Some Honest MEN. By 
Tom Divall. Benn. 6s. 

Frencn LiseraL THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Kingsley Martin. Benn. 16s, 

Music at Mipnicut. By Muriel Draper. Heinemann. 15s. 

Brrore THE BLuEsTOcKINGS. By Ada Wallas. Allen and Unwin. 
8s. 6d. 

Tue TriaL OF THE LancasTER Wirtcnes, 1612. Edited by 
G. B. Harrison. Davies. 10s. 6d. 

VERSE AND DRAMA 

Tue Hunprep AND One Harteguins. By Sacheverell Sitwell. 
Duckworth. 3s, 6d. 

A Drer or Crisps. By H. Phillips. Blackwell. 2s. 6d. 

Orpueus. By Alice Wills. Oxford: Roberts. 2s. 

A oF Porms. By Eleanor Farjeon. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

CottecTtep Porms. By Richard Aldington. Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d. 

Lgonipas AND OrHers. Part V: Conctusion. By R. Craig 
Little. Paisley: Gardner. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Spirir or Portry. By V. W. W. S. Purcell. 
Singapore: Kelly and Walsh. 

TRAVEL 
Tue Satissury Avon. By Ernest Walls. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 
On ALEXANDER’s TRACK TO THE INDUS. By Sir Aurel Stein. 


Macmillan. 21s. 
Somerset. By S. E. Wimbolt. Bell. 6s. 


TRANSLATIONS 

Tue RESTORATION AND THE JuLy MonarcHy. By Lucas Dubreton. 
Translated by E. F. Buckley. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Tue History or Hayy Isn Yagzan. By Abu Bakr Ibn Tufail. 
Translated by Simon Ockley. Chapman and Hall. 2ls. 

Twetve PorTRAITS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Henri 
Béraud. Translated by Madeleine Boyd. Grant Richards 
and Humphrey Toulmin. 165s. 

Joy 1n Worx. By Henri de Man. Translated by Eden and 
Cedar Paul. Allen and Unwin. §8s. 6d. 
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/ Petty Cury Publications \ 


THE LIVES OF SIR J 
MCBRIDE 
(Sometime Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambletchford). Recol- 
lected by himself with a foreword b 
Hagar van Rotslinger (Professor of 
Comparative Biography, Karl Rheinberg 
University, Missolonghi, U.S.A.). Edi- 
ted by Giles Dugdale. Sq. demy 8vo 
cloth, 5s. net (Postage 4d.). With illus. 
trations by Marie Vassilieff, William 
Walcot and Giles Dugdale. An amusing 
satire on life at the older Universities, 
This is a book that Samuel Smiles and 
Max Beerbohm might have written 
in collaboration. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURE 

With an introduction by Canon C. 
E. Raven. Quarto, cloth, ros. 6d. net 
(Postage 1s.). A book to deepen our 
knowledge of the events which have 
made Palestine a Holy Land for the 
world’s three great religions and 
Jerusalem the joy of the whole earth. 


THE ENGLISH MARTYRS 
Catholic Summer School lectures for 
1928. Edited by Rev. Dom Bede Camm, 
O.S.B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
(Postage 6d.). The contributors include 
Rev. Ronald Knox, Very Rev. Bede 
Jarrett and the Bishop of Clifton. 


SIX TALKS ON HEREDITY 
By Mary Adams, M.Sc. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 2s. net (Postage 4d.). 
Illustrated. Originally delivered as 
wireless talks this book has been rewrit- 
ten and amplified at the request of 
numerous enthusiastic listeners. The 
author shows in non-technical language 
how the laws of heredity affect the affairs 
of man. 


HOW SHALL WE TRAIN THE 
TEACHER of MODERN LANGUAGES 
By E. H. A. ROBSON, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5s. net (Postage 4d.). A 
text book on Modern Language Method 
for Teachers and for all interested in 
the study and teaching of Modern 
Languages. 
By PIERO MISCIATTELLI 


SAVONAROLA 

Translated by M. Peters-Roberts. 
Sq. demy 8vo, cloth ros. 6d. net (Post- 
age 6d.). _ Lavishly illustrated. This 
gives a remarkably vivid picture of the 
Dominican Friar and the turbulent times 
he lived in. 


THE MYSTICS OF SIENA 

Translated by  Peters-Roberts. 
Richly illustrated. Sq. demy 8vo, cloth, 
ros. 6d. net (Postage 6d.). Art and 
Religion were closely bound together in 
old Siena, and lovers of the Primitives 
will be better able to understand their 
works through reading this book. 


CAMBRIDGE. And of all Booksellers. 


\ W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd., Petty Cury, 
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NEVER WITHOUT A BOOK 


H OWEVER great your appetite for 


books may be it can be fully satis- 
fied by a subscription to the Times 
Book Club Circulating Library. Under 
the Guaranteed Service you can change 
your books as often as you like, and you 
can forward your new selection before the 
books in hand are returned, so that you 
need never be without a book to read. 
Moreover—and this is the central feature 
of the service—if any book you want is not 
on the shelf at the time you ask for it, 
it will be bought specially from the 
Publishers for you. (The very few excep- 
tions are clearly stated in the prospectus.) 


Motors deliver to most districts within 
a 20-mile radius. 


A Subscriber writes: 

“T should like to again express the very great 
pleasure derived from The Times Book Club ever 
since I was lucky enough to discover this boon to 
the reader. Never before have I had such com- 
plete satisfaction from any library—indeed, your 
Guaranteed Section is quite unrivalled, and I wish 
to thank you and all who have attended to my 
many wants during all these years.” 


Write for prospectus with rates and conditions of 
subscription to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB, 


42 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.1 


EVERY BOOK LOVER SHOULD POSSESS 


THE TREASURE 
HOUSE OF 
EASTERN STORY 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 


SIR E. DENISON ROSS 


Phe 
fables 


Professor of Arabic in the Univerchy of 
Prospectus sent free on request. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 

11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 


MIDDLETOWN 


A Study in Contemporary American 
Culture 
By ROBERT and HELEN LYND 
18s. 6d. net, 


The Times Literary Supplement, when 
reviewing the American edition, said :— 
“Probably one of the best and most informative 
books on modern America yet written. One 
leaves the book feeling that one has learned 
a good deal about a singularly curious and 
complicated community.” 


A TRAVELLER 
OF THE SIXTIES 


Extracts from the Diaries of 
F. J. STEVENSON, 1867-1869. 


Edited DOUGLAS TIMINS, O.B.E., 

F.R.C.1., etc. 12s. 6d. net 
J. _M. Bulloch in The Sunday Times :— 
“So good that we wish for more.... 
Conrad could not have bettered some of 
Stevenson's descriptions, especially that of the 
great South American earthquake of 1868. His 
amazing experiences fascinate you with a sort 
of Ancient Mariner grip.” 


DREISER 
LOOKS AT RUSSIA 


By THEODORE DREISER. 5s. net 


An account of Dreiser's visit to Russia at the 
invitation of the Soviet Government. 


Daily News:— This is the most amazing 
book on Russia I have encountered.” 


WEATHER 


By E. E. FREE and TRAVIS HOKE. 14s. net 


The authors of this much-needed book have 
collected the doubts and ignorances on the 
subject which characterised the conversation 
of their friends, and have tabulated and 
finally them, producing a book both 
informative and readable, illustrated by photo- 
graphs, maps and drawings. 


some new fiction 
THE SECRET ROOM 


By A. R. WEEKES, author of “ 
Sunlight,”’ etc. 7s. 
of old Bertrand 
youth, 

THE WANDERER 


By ALAIN-FOURNIER 
J. B. Priestley in The Evening 


7s. 6d. 


read it.” 


THE PATH OF GLORY 


the ultimate tragedy of war." 


THE_ALCHEMY MURDER 


of a Diplomat.” 


A breathless detective sto 
murder of a_ millionaire 
on the Paris-Lausanne express. 


and 


DARK HESTER 


By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDG WICK. 7s. 6d. net 
Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ Miss Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick’s new novel may be picked 
out as a perfect example of her art and her 
thought.”” 


10 ORANGE STREET, W.C.2 


By GEORGE BLAKE 6s. 


Edward Shanks in The London Mercury :— 
“We have here, delicately but firmly drawn, 


nish 


net 


The story of the complications resulting on the 
arrival at ‘* Ladywood "’ of Julian, natural son 
mour, of “* Ladywood,”’ 
had hitherto safely hidden this sin of his 


who 


News :—“ It 
has haunted my imagination, like a personal 
experience of an unusual kind, ever since I 


net 


By PETER OLDFELD, author of ‘“‘ The Death 
7s. 6d. net 
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A Series of translations of famous Oriental = 
works of legend, fable and romance from = 
the literatures of China, India, Arabia, ee = 
Persia, etc. Each volume contains a frontis- = = 
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FICTION 
Tue Hetmers. By Elissa Landi. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
MURDER IN THE Moor. By Thomas Kindon. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
CHILDREN OF THE Zopiac. By Mrs. C. N. Williamson. 7s, 6d. 
Tue Crerz Famiry, By Mrs. Ella Fuller Maitland and Surgeon 
R. Spence Bernard. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Granp Manner. By Louis Kronemberger. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
(June 17.) 
Berun. By Heinrick Mann. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. (June 17.) 
Fine Fettows. By Laurie York Erskine. Appleton, 7s. 6d. 
(June 12.) 
anpD Kin. By Edward Booth. Duckworth. 7s, 6d. 
CrarE Drummer. By V. S, Pritchett. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Firr. By Armine von Tempski. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Goop-Bye Wisconsin. By Glenway Wescott. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
(June 10.) 
AFTERNOON AND TWILIGHT OF VANDA Pinetut. By L. Steni. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. (June 10.) 
Coonarvoo. By Katherine Susannah Prichard. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
(June 10.) 
Tue Crime WitHout a CLuz. By Thomas Cobb. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Sea Farmers. By G. M. Boumphrey. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Witp Parstey. By Margaret Yeo. Simpkin Marshall. 7s. 6d. 
ALL Po Come Rounp. By G. B. Burgin. Hutchinson. 
s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
INTERNATIONAL GoLD Movements. By Paul Einzig. Macmillan. 
6s 


Tue HancMeNn or EncLanp. By Horace Bleackley. Chapman 
and Hall. 16s. 

Sea-Microcosm. Edited by Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. The Micro- 
cosm Office: Leeds. 10s. 

Tue Trutn Asout Minp Cure: By William S. Sadler. Allen 
and Unwin. 5s. 

Alps To PsycHOLocy. Bailliére, Tindall 
and Cox. 3s. 6d. 

How SHatL We TRAIN THE TEACHER OF MODERN LANGUAGES? 
By E. H. A. Robson. Cambridge: Heffer. 5s. 

Tue Book witH THE SEveN Seats. By Louis Brinkhorst. 
2s. 6d. 


By John H. Ewen. 


ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


The firms whose names are printed on the Competition 
Coupon offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a 
book reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the Acrostic appears. (Books 
mentioned in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ are excluded: they 
may be reviewed later.) 

RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. ; 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in sets. 

3. The coupen for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked “‘ Acrostic’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 377 


(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, June 13) 


Wuat’s I see? A HusBAND AND A WIFE 
ENGAGED IN CONSTANT MATRIMONIAL STRIFE ! 

BuT PLEASURE THEY PROVIDE, AND HARMLESS FUN, 
For THOSE WHO ELSE MIGHT LITTLE HAVE OR NONE. 


8 June 1929 


1. Foreboding things to come, like amlet’ 

2. That's where the Ghost worked, 

3. Opening curtail through which your breath — 
4. So huge, it fills the mind with fear and swee! “*™ 
5. Two centuries ago fine ladies strummed it. _ 

6. His book is published, and some few have thumbed i 
7. Mother of seven sons and daughters seven + 
8. Grateful acknowledgment of good from Heavy 
9. Patient I am, friends, and my hide is tough r 
10. Of what is wrongful half will be enough. 
ll. Its sheets were folded into four times three 
12. Foaming and frothing like the billowy sea. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 375 


Junum '!Ps. Ixviii. 6, The rebelli 

od Om dry land. (A.V. 

R ebellion (ev) AV) Im a parched tand, 
scap E 2 Bloaters are herrin i ied j 

M adca P smoke, especially 

Y armout H2 3 Throb (a beat or pulsation) tr 

T hro makes broth. 

A Uk 

Y e ¥ 

L abe L 

O vin E 

R etaile R 


Acrostic No. 375.—The winner is St. Ives.” 
ton Matthew, 28 The Terrace, St. Ives, Corwwal: a 
chosen as her prize ‘The Call of the Birds,’ by ‘Charles 
Bayne, published by Jarrolds, and reviewed by us on May ; 
under the heading ‘ Battles about Birds.’ Nine other com ae .- 
named this book, nine ‘ Five Men of Frankfort,’ ten ‘ Livi ie 
eleven ‘ My Ancestors,’ thirty ‘ Romanesque France.’ * 

Atso Correct.—Boskerris, Carlton, Twyford. . 

One Licut Wronc.—A. E., Armadale. Barberry, 

Bolo, Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Robt. Brown, ee hy ee 
Mrs. J. Butler, Miss Carter, W. H. Carter, Ceyx, C. C 5 > 
Chailey, J. Chambers, Chip, Clam, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, Dolmar’ 
M. East, Elizabeth, Cyril, E, Ford, E. W. Fox, Gay, Glamis, 
Hanworth, Jop, John Lennie, Lilian, Madge, Martha, A. M. 
W. Maxell, M. C. S. S., Met, George W. Miller, Mrs. Milne. 
M. I. R., Miss Moore, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Ursula 
D’Ot, Margaret Owen, Peter, Quis, George Randolph, Rho 
Kappa, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Spyella, Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, 
H. W. Thompson, Thora, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, C. J. Warden 
Capt. W. R. Wolseley, Yendu. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Boris, Mrs. Alice Crooke, Farsdon 
Fossil, G. M. Fowler, Iago, Jeff, M. Overton, Rabbits. 

For Licur 3.—Rajputs, Ratites, Rabbits, Riffs, Riffis, Riffians 
Russians, Ruatahs, Rodiyas, Rainless, Rhinoceros, Ricinus, 
Rajahs, Rechabites, Redskins, Raptores, Red-Indians, Riding- 
camels, Rain-doctors, Ravens, Rattlesnakes, Rheas, all miss the 
literary allusion. 

Joun Lenniz.—Will let you’ know my authority later. It 
was probably either the Popular Encyclopedia or Sir Edward 
Arnold’s ‘ Pearls of the Faith.’ 

ExizanetH.—For Light 3 you wrote Eliptic, doubtless by a 
slip of the pen. 

IaGo.—253 is no doubt a lapsus calami, and you intended to 
write 373. Your third Light reads Eclectic, and your seventh 
Buddha. 

Our Twenty-seventh Quarterly Competition. The winner 
is Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, Aland House, The Mount, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, who is requested to choose a book, value not 
over Two Guineas, from any of those reviewed by us during the 
past quarter. 

The winner was five Lights down; A. E., Boskerris, Ceyx, 
Martha, N. O. Sellam, Yendu, were six down; Armadale, Mrs. 
Robt. Brown, Carlton, Shorwell, St. Ives, seven; Dhualt, Gay, 
Madge, Sisyphus, eight. 


Bookselling in the 
XXth Century 


The W. H. Smith & Son Bookshop of to-day is a place of 
charm and delight to the Booklover. It is light and spacious, 
and is decorated to suggest the picturesqueness of yesterday. 


Readers of the SaturDAY REvIEW are reminded that any of 
the Books mentioned in these pages can be bought through any 
of the beautiful Bookshops (and, of course, the Railway Station 
Bookstalls) of : 


W. H. SMITH & SON, tr. 


1250 BOOKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


The Bookshop and 
Old English Tea 
Rooms of W. H. 
Smith & Son, Ltd., 
4 
eautiful exa 

modern Bookshop 


architecture. 
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The STORM of STEEL 
Ernst Junger 


The diary of a German storm: 
troop officer on the Western 
Front. 


Translated by Basil Creighton; 
with an introduction by R. H. 
Mottram, author of ‘ The 
Spanish Farm Trilogy.’’ 


PUBLISHING CO. 


SLOUGH 
Man and Sunlight 


By HANS SUREN. Demy 8v0. 127 Ilustrations. 6]~ [6/5] 
The Very Rev. Dean Inge writes (Evemng Standard) :— 
“I recommend my readers to peruse Suren’s book.” 


Sunlight as Healer 


By Dr. F. THEDERING. Crown 800. 16 Uustrations. 2/6 [2/8] 


“ A bright and attractive presentation.”—National Health, 


Ultra-violet Rays 


By Dr. A. LORAND. Royal 800. 10/6 [11/-] 


“ Cannot fail to interest.”—New Health. 


Life-shortening Habits 
and Rejuvenation 


By Dr. A. LORAND. Royal 800. 10/6 [11/3] 


All prices are net. Those in brackets are post free. 
Send for full list No. 146. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by L. J. Maxse JUNE, 1929 


Episodes of the Month 
On Muckraking By GEOFFREY POPHAM 
The Tory Ideal By J. H. BLAKSLEY, M.C. 


The Great Wall of China 
By Captain WILMOT P. RUSSELL, M.C. 


The Psychology of Utrecht By DUTCHMAN 
“ Cub-Hunting” By Miss FRANCES PITT 


Constitutional Episcopacy 
By The ARCHDEACON OF CHESTER 
A Mission in Morocco 
By Bric.-GengeraL MENDS, C.B. 
Boys and Bungalows By FITZURSE 


The Birds of the Vlei 
By Mrs. CONYERS ALSTON 


A Man is Shot By HIBERNICUS 


The Military Associations of Canada 
By A. G. BRADLEY 


Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


June, 1929 


Correspondence — Unemployment — Old Books — 
Christian Science versus Plagiarism 


Current Comments 


The Problem of India 
The Rr. Hon. H. A. L. FISHER 


The Dardanelles Landings H. W. NEVINSON 
Tinned Soldier Major H. B. C. POLLARD 
Notes from Paris GEORGE ADAM 
Experiments in Psychical Research 


ARNOLD LUNN 
Balzac’s Letter-Box FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


Ten Years of New Czechoslovakia 
H. CHARLES WOODS 


English as she is wrote, in the Far East 

J. O. P. BLAND 
A Victorian Sorcerer KENNETH HARE 
“Says Sergeant Murphy ” 
Is the Theatre in Danger? 


DOUGLAS JERROLD 


A. P. GARLAND 
HORACE SHIPP 


1 Mrs, Bennett L. A. G. STRONG 
STORIES | Chi Wong RAY CARR 
POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 


Anaual Subseription : 14/- 


tree to all of 
Published by THE ENGLICN 
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THE JUNE MAGAZINES 


The Fortnightly for June has an article by the wittiest man 
in England. ‘Mr. Richard Sickert fis a little hampered by his 
subject—the centenary of Millais’s birth-—-but the old wit and 
clear judgment shine out. Miss Ravenhill’s paper, under the 
title of ‘ Through the Ivory Gate—and Golden,’ gives an amus- 
ing and discursive account of dentistry and the legends of 
toothache cure through the ages. Mr. A. G. Bradley corrects 
popular ideas regarding the position of the younger son in 
well-to-do county families below the highest aristocracy in 
Tudor and Stuart times in a well-written paper. Mrs. Hasluck 
gives an account of the position of minorities not only in 
Serbian Macedonia, but also, to a certain extent, in Greek 
Macedonia. Unemployment, cotton, coal, Asian leaders and 
Geneva are among the other subjects treated. 


The Nineteenth Century covers a wide range of interests from 
Christian Missions to the best way of financing consumption 
and utilizing leisure. Mr. Galdemar has a somewhat fanciful 
article on Joan of Arc as a precursor of the Entente Cordiale, 
and tells how English recognition of her spirit grew. Sir 
E. Parry writes of conciliation in the Courts, and shows what 
provision was made for it in olden times by Lovedays. Dr. H. 
H. Thomas puts in a plea for public preservation of wild flowers, 
and Mr. S. W. Keyte taking Celsus as a text describes ‘ Some 
Health Hints from the Ancients ’"—Greek and Roman. Col. 
Whitton recounts an incident of the youth of Frederick the 
Great in ‘ A Royal Deserter.’ 


The London Mercury comments editorially on Lord Rosebery 
as orator, and on the Book Society and its chances of success. 
Conditions which favour it in America do not exist here. 
The ‘ Poetry’ is a Californian Idyll. The most striking of the 
middle articles are those by Mr. Blunden on ‘ Siegfried Sas- 
soon’s Poetry and by Prince D. S. Mirsky, ‘Some Remarks 
on Tolstoy,’ in which he emphasizes the Narcissus side of 
Tolstoy’s character, and his struggle with it. Mr. J. B. Morton 
writes sympathetically of Cobbett. Mr. D. C. Thomson contri- 
butes ‘A Letter from Scotland.’ Among the Chronicles are 
Prof. Ernest Weekley on ‘ English Grammar and Language,’ 
and a new one, ‘ Nautical Literature,’ by Mr. G. B. Honey. 


Life and Letters contains a sketch by Mr. Lytton Strachey, 
of Bishop Creighton, lively and not unfair. Mr. E. M. Forster 
writes of ‘T. S. Eliot and his Difficulties ’—horror at the 
bareness of life. Miss Sandars is prosaic on ‘ The Love-Story 
of Balzac,’ and Mr. Santayana in ‘ Proust on Essences ’—a 
slight note—is appreciative. Mr. Oliver Brett gives good advice 
to collectors of First Editions for the market. 


The English Review contains a review by Mr. H. W. Nevinson 
of the literature of the Dardanelles Landings; a survey by 
Major Pollard of the long contest between armour and projec- 
tile, under the title of ‘ Tinned Soldier’; a paper by Mr. 
Francis Gribble on ‘ Balzac’s Letter-box "—mostly love letters ; 
Mr. Arnold Lunn on psychical research; and Mr. J. O. P. Bland 
on pidgin English and its allies. 


The Realist contains an extraordinarily good paper by Prof. 
Dingle on ‘ The Analytical Approach to ‘Wordsworth ’—an 
examination of his partial responsiveness to nature. Mr. W. Lyle 
examines ‘ The Personality of Beethoven.’ Mr. Galsworthy, 
in ‘ The Good Servant,’ deplores the want of imagination in 
our statesmen. Sir R. Paget is informing on ‘ The Physical 
Evolution of Language.’ Miss West finds in America a singular 
recrudescence of old religious ideas in new secular forms. 
Mr. E. M. Nicholson attacks Museums as Collections. Mr. 
Aldous Huxley develops his own philosophy of the meaning 
of existence apropos of Pascal and Tolstoy, and there are 
several other papers of equal interest. 


Old Furniture continues to be one of the best illustrated of 
our monthly magazines. Chinese porcelain in the Liddell Col- 
lection; old silver owned by the Duke of Buccleuch—twelve 
engraved silver plates, late sixteenth-century English; dressers 
and sideboards, Tudor and Jacobean; Kingwood furniture; Eng- 
lish embroidery; and Chinese bronzes. The frontispiece is a 
bronze food-vessel of the Chou Dynasty. 


Blackwood has adventures and stories to satisfy any desire. 
Capt. Rattray tells us how he flew from England to the Gold 
Coast with his adventures by the way; Centurion tells how a 
country fire is fought; Mr. Haythornthwaite describes how he 
got through France in a folding motor-boat; T. H. S. writes 
of a Cholera epidemic in South Travancore. The stories 
include an imaginative reconstruction of ‘ The End of Duke 
Humphrey ’ and a further instalment of Dumas. 


Cornhill includes a paper by Miss Ware on Lorenzino de’ 
Medici on the French Stage; some _ translations of 
modern Greek love-songs from the French of Antonia Proust; 
short stories, including an encounter between Nero and a minor 
Latin poet; a fresh instalment of Mrs, Browning’s letters to 
her sister; and further instalments of ‘ On Solway Bridge ’ 
and ‘ The Sparrowfield Papers.’ 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: LONDON, E.C. 3 


(3ist December 1928) 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED £73,302,076 
CAPITAL PAID UP - 15,810,252 
RESERVE FUND- - 10,000,000 
DEPOSITS, &. -  - 353,638,942 
ADVANCES, &.- - 187,155,085 


The Bank has over 1,800 Offices in 
land and Wal d oth i 


i} The Bank also has and Correspondents 


NEWTEX 


W hy take more risks on the road than you need? 
Newtex reduces your Danger to a minimum. 
Newtex means a rebate on your insurance— 
through the LION Assurance Co. : 


SAFETY GLASS 


AUTHORISED BY SCOTLAND YARD 
Write for list of strictly economical prices. Every assistance given te purchasers, 


M. N E W I O LTD. 
20-23 Charles St., Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
*Phone: HOLBORN 2651 (6 Lines). 

LONDON BRANCHES: 1 
John W. Mason & Co., 26 Britannia Street, King's Cross, we. 
’Phone : Terminus 4303. 
Wm. J. Rasey, Loveridge Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. "Phone: Maida 
G Heathma Yard, Parsons Green, S.W.6 
. H. Barrett eal n’s , Pa 
"Phone: Putney 4983 (2 lines): and 30a Fulham Road, S.W3 
*Phone : Kensington 0086. 
COUNTRY BRANCHES: 
John M. Newton & Andrewartha, Ltd., Manor Street, Plymouth. 


: No. 1515. 
Eastbourne Plate & Sheet Glass Works, Terminus Road, Eastbourne. 
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th "World the British mpire and in | parts 
the World, and is associated with the following | 
Banks : | 
The National Bank of Scotland Limited ' 
National Bank of New | 
Bank of British West Africa Limited 
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Newtex can be promptly delivered in large or smal 
quantities in the same sizes and thicknesses as 
ordinary Glass. 
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THE CITY 


Lombard, Street, Thursday 


HE factor which, more than any other, leads to 
dull markets and stagnation on the Stock 
Exchange is uncertainty. Experience has taught 
that the Stock markets prefer bad news to the 
oi tion of bad news. A further example of this 
anticPen provided this week by the fact that on 
Sitey the Gilt-Edged market developed a decidedly 
firm tone and all-round rises in prices were registered. 
The Stock Exchange knew the worst, and, from their 
‘at of view, the fact that the number of Socialist 
embers in the new Parliament would be less than 
o of the anti-Socialist parties softened the 
Seoubted blow that had been administered to the 
City by the knowledge that the country was to be 
deprived of another term of Mr. Baldwin’s adminis- 
oc tw the outlook, it is difficult to give a very 
definite opinion. It is a little difficult to see who is 
coming into the Stock Exchange to start a bull 
movement, particularly as we have now reached 
the summer months when finance has to meet the 
competition of those social and sporting functions which, 
at this time of the year, always monopolize attention. 
The news of the King’s health quite naturally 
cast a gloom over Stock markets. Had _ it 
not been for these factors, the Stock markets 
this week would probably have enjoyed a fair amount 
of activity. The more satisfactory news about the 
outcome of the reparations conference is of paramount 
importance not merely to the London Stock Exchange 
but to the various Continental Bourses. Further, the 
unmistakable signs of a diminution in the speculative 
wave on Wall Street was a favourable factor inas- 
much as it should tend to reduce the monetary strain. 
There seems no reason for Stock Exchange pessimism, 
although at the moment there does not appear ade- 
quate grounds for optimism. We shall probably have 
to wait until after the summer holidays to anticipate 
any real increase in the volume of business. Mean- 
while, the fact that we have a minority Labour 
Government should not lead investors to sell sound 
investments. 


KREUGER AND TOLL 


An outstanding feature of this week was the demand 
for Kreuger and Toll shares. There is little doubt 
that the shares of the leading Swedish companies 
are established as popular mediums for investment in 
this country. This particular company is believed to 
be doing extremely well, and as the buying of these 
shares is said to have emanated from generally well 
informed sources, it appears probable that a further 
tise can be looked for. 


WARING AND GILLOW 


In the past at regular intervals, attention has been 
drawn in these notes to the possibilities of Waring 
and Gillow shares, the recent rise in the price of which 
has proved justified, in view of the increase by 5 per 
cent. of the dividend. At the meeting last week, Lord 
Waring was able to convey to shareholders the 
pleasing tidings that the trade of the company is 
expanding in all directions, and that important con- 
tracts have been obtained both at home and abroad. 


In my opinion, shareholders will be well advised to 
retain their interests. 


last year. 


WIGGINS AND CO. 
The first report of Wiggins and Company (Hammer- 


smith) Ltd. covers the period from the inception of 


the company in December, 1927, to March 31 last. 


It discloses a total profit of £86,489, which must be 
deemed a very satisfactory figure. This amount is 


reduced to £70,096 when allowance is made for 
directors’ fees, depreciation, and provision for bad 


and doubtful debts. The ordinary shares have received 


an interim dividend of 5 per cent. less tax on January 1 
and a final dividend of 7} per cent. is now declared. 
It will probably be remembered that since the formation 


of the company the authorized capital has been 


increased to £650,000 by the creation of 2,000,000 7} 


per cent. cumulative convertible preference shares of 4s. 


each, of which 1,500,000 were issued at par in May of 
In addition, 100,000 ordinary shares and 
300,000 deferred shares, which were under option, 


have been taken up. With a new fund thus provided, 


the company acquired the ownership or control of the 


businesses of Yorke, Stoneham and Jones; Sankey 
and Co. Ltd. and Young and Son Ltd. 
the directors state that they consider the ‘results 
achieved extremely satisfactory, especially in view of 
the vast amount of reorganization consequent upon 
the absorption of the foregoing businesses and of the 


In the report 


fact that the full benefits to be derived from the 


various acquisitions had not matured at the date of 
the balance sheet, 
have yet been obtained from the large capital expen- 
diture on additional equipment and plant at the 
Binfield Brick and Tile Works. Such expenditure 
amounted to over £27,000, and will increase the 
output of these works by approximately 4,000,000 
bricks and tiles per annum. In their class the 7} per 
cent. cumulative convertible preference shares of 4s. 
each of Wiggins and Co. certainly appear an attrac- 
tive lock-up investment at the present level. 


In addition, no working results 


ATLAS LIGHT AND POWER 


Attention is again drawn to the £1 ordinary shares 


of the Atlas Light and Power Company. As was 


explained a few weeks back when the position of these 
shares was last referred to, this company recently 
sold its Argentine Electrical interests to American 
purchasers for £8,500,000 in cash, and, _ in 
addition, the company retains its interest in the 


Monte Video Tramway undertakings, which can be 
conservatively valued at £4,000,000. 


These shares have fluctuated since then between 
26s. and 28s., but as their break-up value appears 
to be over 4os. and as in a year’s time the full benefit 


of the reinvestment of the £8,500,000 cash should 


be discerned, the shares undoubtedly appear a 


thoroughly sound permanent investment which should 


in due course enjoy very comfortable capital 
appreciation, and in these circumstances they are 
again recommended. 


LONDON MALAYAN TIN TRUST 


The announcement of a further interim dividend of 
4d. per share by Kuala Kampar Tinfields Limited, a 
substantial holding of which was acquired by 
London Malayan Tin Trust Ltd., has directed my 
attention to the shares of that Trust, which are at 
present quoted round 15s. 6d. for the £1 share. 
Since the shares of the Trust were issued at the 
beginning of October last year, interim dividends 
amounting to 3s. per share have been paid by 
Changkat Tin Dredging Limited, 1s. per share 
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by Rawang Tin Limited, Kundang Tin Dredg- 
ing Limited, Jelapang Tin Dredging Limited, 
Larut Tinfields Limited and 1s. 2d. per share by 
Kuala Kampar Tinfields Limited, in all of which 
companies the Trust has a large interest, and which 
are among the cheapest producers in Malaya. The 
offer for sale estimated a return on a conservative 
basis of over 20 per cent. with tin at £200 per ton 
when all the companies in which the Trust is 
interested are in full production. On a 1o per cent. 
basis the shares should at least be worth par, and 
at the present price would show a return of about 
124 per cent. In addition, should the pourparlers 
which are reported to be taking place regarding the 
rationalization of the tin industry materialize, the 
Trust would certainly benefit. 

In view of these prospects and the steady income 
which is accruing to the Trust the fall in these shares 
during the recent inactivity appears to have been 
considerably overdone; they would make an attractive 
purchase at the present price for investors who are 
interested in this class of share. 


TAYLOR’S (CASH CHEMISTS) TRUST 


Shareholders in Taylor’s (Cash Chemists) Trust 
Limited should be satisfied with the report of their 
directors to be presented at the Second Annual 
General Meeting to be held on June 12. The report 
tells us that the balance shown by the revenue 
account, after providing for secretarial and other 
expenses, directors’ fees and income tax, amounts 
to £114,425. It will probably be remembered that 
the 1s. deferred ordinary shares have received an 
interim dividend of 10 per cent. less tax, and it is 
now proposed to pay a final dividend of 23% per cent. 
less tax, making 33$ per cent. for the year. 
420,000 is placed to reserve and £13,234 is carried 
forward, compared with £3,609 brought forward. 
The payment of the fixed 74 per cent. dividend less 
tax on the 880,000 preferred ordinary shares takes 
452,800. The report informs us that the Trust now 
controls through its associated companies 333 shops, 
being an increase of 15 over the number held last 
year. The Trust has an option at par on 3,050,000 
deferred shares in Taylor’s Cash Chemist (London) 
Limited which it is entitled to exercise on the issue 
of further preferred ordinary share capital by that 
company before December 31, 1931. As I anticipate 
that the deferred shares of Taylor’s (London) Ltd. 
will receive a similar dividend to that being received 
by the deferred shareholders in this Trust, it will be 
seen that this option represents a valuable asset. 


LIVERPOOL NITRATES 


Indications are not lacking that the Chilean Nitrate 
industry is again making good headway, which fact 
in due course should be reflected in increased interest 
in the Nitrate share market. Those who favour a 
Nitrate interest should not overlook the possibilities of 
Liverpool Nitrates. 


LONDON REAL PROPERTY 


At the General Meeting of the City of London Real 
Property Company held this week, Mr. W. E. R. 
Innes had much interesting information to place 
before his shareholders. He pointed out that the 
amount the company has had to pay in rates and 
income tax had risen during the last few years by 
no less a sum than £120,000. 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of Messrs. Waring and Gillow Ltd. and City of 
London Real Property Co, Ltd. 


TauRuS 


WARING AND GILLOW, LTp. 


The Annual General Meeting of Waring and Gi 
held on May 31 at 164-182 Oxford Street, iangee yt wes 
Lord Waring (the chairman) said that the profit for the 
past year, 4,282,410, showed an increase of 4,62,509 


pared with the previous year, which was due to the entiofaden 
expansion of the company’s business, both as regaraed the 
general trading and the contracts with which they had been 
entrusted. The directors recommended a dividend of 15 per 

on the Ordinary shares, as compared with 10 per cen Ay 
previous year, and the transfer of a further £25,000 to. 
reserve, the carry-forward being increased by £27,26]. All the 
subsidiary companies were showing very important improve. 
ments, and were materially increasing their general tradi 
The financial position had been considerably strengthened tp 
the fact that the item of goodwill had now been enti 
eliminated from the balance sheet. In his opinion, the world. 
wide goodwill of Waring and Gillow might reasonably fi 

as - asset almost equivalent in value to the entire share 
capital. 

Last year he referred to the fact that within the unprece- 
dented period of twenty-one days their studios succeeded in 
producing and delivering 4,500 miles overseas a superb range 
of 150 designs for decorative interiors, furniture and furnishing 
In face of powerful foreign competition the company secured 
the contract from the Cuban Government, one of the largest 
ever given for decoration and furnishing. The contract had 
recently been successfully completed, and within the last few 
days they had, published some illustrations of the Palacio de 
Congreso of the Republic of Cuba, at Havana, which gave 
some idea of the beauty and distinction of the work accomplished 
there. He believed it would convince the world that Great 
Britain still maintained against all comers her forefront position 
in enterprise, capacity, artistic skill and reliable production, 

In this connexion he would draw special attention to the 
extraordinary manufacturing resources of the company in fac. 
tory equipment, seasoned timber stocks, skilled draftsmen and 
craftsmen, and in general administration. They were thus able 
to present designs and execute contracts for decoration and 
furnishing at once beautiful and distinguished in almost every 
part of the world. Whether a palace, public building, or great, 
hotel, a luxury train like the ‘* Blue Train,” or a huge liner, 
battleship, or a small yacht, restaurant, mansion in town and 
country, or a cottage, the resources and equipment of Waring 
and Gillow were equal to any call upon them, 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the City of London Real 
Property Ltd., was held on June 3 at the Cannon Street Hotel. 

The chairman (Mr. W. E. R. Innes), in moving the adop- 
tion of the report and accounts, said that the net revenue 
after deducting all outgoings including debenture and mortgage 
interest and income tax, amuunted to £516,007, a decrease 
of about £10,144. The Preference dividend absorbed £37,438, 
and the directors recommended that a dividend be declared for 
the year on the Ordinary shares at the rate of 54 per cent., 
less tax, the same as last year, of which three quarterly 
payments amounting to 32 per cent. had already been paid, 
leaving a balance at £272,208, out of which it was proposed 
to place £50,000 to reserve, making the total £1,100,000, and 
£70,000 to income-tax reserve, carrying forward £152,207, an 
increase of £6,569. The decrease in the net revenue was due 
in a large measure to developments which had been taking 
place in the company’s property. As mentioned in their last 
report, the new building at the corner of Mincing Lane and 
Fenchurch Street was now approaching completion and would 
be brought into the current accounts. Their new building in 
Lime Street was very nearly completed, and the main portion 
was already let to tenants of the highest order at satisfactory 
rents. Numbers 51 to 54 Gracechurch Street had practically pro- 
duced no income, owing to the rebuilding scheme. 

As to the future, it was both difficult and rash to prophesy, 
but he was not at all despondent. They had had a most 
prosperous time in the Stock Exchange area set off against 
the depression in the produce markets. 

In the main, whether their offices were well let or not, 
depended upon the state of trade. If that was good a demand 
sprang up and their empties went down, while if business was 
slack the number of offices to let increased. There had been 
improvement in the West End in other company’s flat properties, 
while this company’s business was confined to the City. 1! 
had a trade boom a few years ago, and had since been suffering 
from the natural reaction. But when they considered they 
were paying something like the enormous sum of £120,000 
a year more in rates and income tax than they were during 
their record year, and their net income was down by 
6 per cent., he thought they could claim to have done well. 
(Hear, hear.) Though this result could not, of course, have 
been achieved without the earnings from their annual savings, 
which had really gone in taxes. They had recently purchased 
Asia House, in Lime Street, a leasehold with 83 years to 
run, which was a well-built and up-to-date office property. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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The advice given is positive and impartial, and 
aims solely at furthering the interests of investors. 


Address your queries to The Editor, 
The Dews 


20, Bishopsgate, 


Inquiries on all matters of Stocks and Shares are 
promptly replied to in the daily “Answers” column 


London, E.C. 2 
On sale at all newsagents and bookstalls. 


DAILY, TWOPENCE 


The New Company Law 


The first of a series of brilliant Articles by that well- 


ORDER YOUR COPIES EARLY 


| Greatly Enlarged Circulation 


Enquiries for Advertising Space and Rates should be 
at once to :— 


The Assistant Editor, 
The Solicitors’ Journal,” 
29 Breams Buildings, E.C.4 


The Summer 


Special Number 
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—H.R.H. The Prince of Wales at Newcastle-on-T yne 
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conducted paper of the profession.’’ 
—The Hon. Mr. Justice McCardie, 
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Book Bargains Shipping 
Hardy’s Wessex Novels. 17 vols. original issue. With this | gp P: & O. & BRITISH INDIA 
Poems. 1st Edit. 18 vols. in all. 1894-98. (Under ret with SERVICES 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Works. 4 vols. 1874. 30s. RSEILLES, from 
Scott’s Waverley 48 Half-calf, gilt. 1856. £10. INDIA, PERSIAN. GULF, BURMA. 


Thiers’s History of the French Revolution, Portraits and other 
illustrations. 6 vols. London 1888. £3 10s. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. 3 vols. Library Edit. 10s. 

The Butterfly. Complete set in 12 parts. £2 2s. 

Colour Prints of Hiroshige. New, 21s. Published at £8 3s. 

Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan. New, £2 2s. 
Published at £4 4s. 

Defoe’s Works. 14 vols. Just issued. £5 65s. 

Milne Gallery of Children. L.P. £3 3s. 

Noel Williams. Life of Queen Margot. 15s. Published at 42s. 

Shaw’s British Sporting Artists: 25s. Published at 42s. 

Lucas. John Constable the Painter. 35s. Published at 63s. 

Weighall. Ancient Egyptian Works of Art. 30s. Pub. at 63s. 


BOOKS WANTED 


Bennett. Old Wives’ Tales. 1908. 
Tennyson’s Poems. 1830 and 1833. 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam. 1850. 
Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga. 1922. 
Lamb’s Album Verses. 1830. 
Shaw’s Plays. 2 vols. 1898. 
Hardy’s Tess. 3 vols. 1891. 
Melville. The Whale. 8 vols. 1851. 
Boswell’s Johnson. 2 vols. 1791. 
Chesterfield Letters. 2 vols. 1774. 
Wells’s Time Machine. 1885. 
Wells’s Love and Mr. Lewisham. 1900. 


Please report any Saleable Books. Send a Postcard if you 
have a Library for Sale. Prompt attention given 


GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Typewriting 


Literary, Technical, Scientific, etc., accurately 
and speedily typed by experienced operators. 


M 5 * Moderate terms. 


The Misses Farran and Robertson, 10 Bell Yard, Temple 
Bar, W.C.2. 
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Including Ceylon and Burma 
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RALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., 

P. & O. and B.I, Tickets interchangeable, also Tickets 

P. & O., Orient and New Zealand Shipping me 
Address for all Passenger Business, P. & O. H 
Street, London, for or General 


and B.1. Offices, 123 Leadenhall Street, London 
B.l. Agents: GRAY, DAWES & Co.. 198 Leadewhar 
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Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “ rummage ”’ of any kind to the Mission Sister, St 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


Personal 


HE ROYAL RELIGION.” Read the beautiful Vision ot 


6 
a peaceful, joyful and progressive Humanity real 
fourteen Festivals. Post paid 1s. 6d. Me. i Bed) 


77 Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill, London, W.11. 


Miscellaneous 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON, 

Decorations, Alterations and all irs. Phone 2523 

® Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO” paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


Art Exhibitions 


SICKERT EXHIBITION 
Exhibition of Paintings and 
RICHARD SICKERT, AR.A. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES Leicester Square, 10--6 


Retrospective Drawings by 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY 
7a Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1 
Oil Paintings by VLAMINCK 
Exhibition open until June 29. 10—5. Sat. 10-1 


RAPHAEL NELSON’S Caricatures of Celebrities at 
PARSONS’S GALLERIES, 315-317 Oxford St., London, W.! 
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